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MUMNTINCTON 
LABORATORIES 


Coaches say teams trained on 
Seal-O-San’s non-slip surface 
reach peak form weeks earlier 


GIVE your players a Seai-O-San finished floor and 
you give them the extra “break” they need to pull 
away from the field. 

On Seal-O-San’s non-slip surface players avoid 
serious injuries from skids or falls. You help them 
master fundamentals and develop teamwork. You 
make it easy to maintain condition, high morale 
and the will to win. That is why teams coached on 
Seal-O-San reach peak form weeks earlier. 

When you join Seal-O-San’s ranks you're in good 


ASK ABOUT THE DERMA-SAN CONTROL SYSTEM FOR REMOVING THE MENACE OF ATHLETE'S FOOT. IT’S SIMPLE, DIRECT, SURE. 


Start with 
SOMETHING EXTRA 
on the ball 


company. More than 5500 successful coaches are 
starting the season on Seal-O-San floors. 

Your time to act is now. Put mop-applied, slip- 
proof Seal-O-San on your gym floor and set your 
feet on the road marked “Championship Teams”. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI DALLAS DETROIT DENVER MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK SEATTLE + SIOUX CITY TORONTO 
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The Concentrated Health Course 


HOLGER F. KILANDER 
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EPARATE courses have been taught in health 
education for a number of years in many second- 
ary schools. The plan has usually been that of 

offering the subject one hour a week in all or most of 
the semesters of the junior and senior high school. 
More recently the trend has been toward consolidating 
this amount of time by offering the subject three to five 
hours per week for one or two semesters in both the 
junior and senior high school. This article will present 
certain instructional and administrative advantages of 
the concentrated course. 

The trend toward concentrated health courses is in 
line with the recommendations of the U. S. Office of 
Education as outlined in the report Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education. : Various groups are offer- 
ing support to this plan. 

In 1944 the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation adopted a resolution 
recommending that “classes in secondary school health 
instruction meet five periods a week for a minimum of 
two semesters.” The Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education recommended the same. 
The report of the National Committee on School Health 
Policies contains a similar recommendation. 

New York state now requires each high school to 
offer health courses for five periods per week for two 
semesters. Florida has under consideration a plan 
which calls for the concentration of instruction in two 
terms each on the junior and the senior high school 
levels. 

The Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals made a recommendation 
in 1945 that the required time allotment in health educa- 
tion be changed from one hour a week throughout the 
six years of secondary school to (a) five periods a 
week for one semester each in the junior and senior 
high school, or (b) three hours a week for one year in 
junior high school and three hours a week for one year 
in senior high school. 

It is desirable first to emphasize two points which 
have a decided bearing upon the plan of organization 
of health education ; namely, the existence of a growing 
body of factual material in health education which the 
high school student needs to know and understand, and 
the undersirability of depending upon integration for 
the presentation of such large amounts of factual 
content. 

The Increase in the Amount of Scientific Information 
Needed by the Individual—tin the early days of the 
public health movement,’ the measures adopted were 
largely such as did something for the individual’s and 


the community’s health without the individuals neces- 
sarily being in on the deliberations or even knowing 
that something was being done for them. The measures 
mainly dealt with the control of communicable diseases. 
Included in such public health programs have been the 
purification of the water supply, the pasteurization of 
milk, garbage disposal, health inspection of food per- 
sonnel, quarantine, etc., which measures alone have 
contributed enormously to the health improvement of 


' people, and yet the average person had little to do with 


their enactment or enforcement. The only health educa- 
tion involved was that needed to obtain the support 
of a sufficient number of individuals in the community 
or in the state to make possible the adoption of the 
necessary legislation and the appropriation of the 
needed funds. 

Most of the causes of mortality and sickness today 
are the non-communicable diseases, or such communi- 


. cable diseases as are largely related to one’s personal 


living—colds, tuberculosis, venereal disease. The health 
problems are increasingly centered around such factors 
as cannot be controlled without the individual fully 
understanding the problems and entering personally 
into the job of correcting them. It is largely a matter of 
personal hygiene—diet, personal cleanliness, sleep, rest, 
fatigue, safety, narcotics, exercise, recreation, emotional 
and social hygiene. This is what we need to stress in 
the schools. 

In planning the subject areas and emphasis through 
the successive school years, attention should first of all 
be given to the pupil’s current needs. As the individual 
reaches the secondary school, the senior high school in 
particular, however, instruction about the health needs 
of postschool years is desirable. Unfortunately, the 
student is unable to experience, except vicariously, many 
of the health problems and experiences of the adult. 
Therefore, the main procedure in imparting an under- 
standing and appreciation of such phases of health 
education will have to come through a more factual and 
more formalized presentation of the subject (cancer 
and industrial hygiene are examples). 


We must expect that health instruction, when based 
on sound information and imparted through good teach- 
ing, will lead to motivation and therefore to desirable 
conduct. To argue differently is to assume the futility 
of much of our whole educational program. Habits and 
practices continue to need to be stressed, not merely in 
terms of “dos” and “don’ts,” but rather through a real 
understanding of the outcomes and consequences, favor- 
able or unfavorable, temporary or permanent, which 
-may arise from a specific type of behavior. 
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tages of the concentrated course are discussed. 


Shall we spread the teaching of health education throughout the junior and senior high school or 
shall we concentrate it in one or two semesters? Here the instructional and administrative advan- 


The Question of I ntegration—The relative merits of 
integration in health education vary somewhat for the 
several areas of learning, a point which needs to be 
understood in order to avoid expecting more than is 

ssible. 

Habits (behavior, conduct) in any subject field, 
whether it is health, speech, grammar, deportment, or 
appearance, are strengthened by continuous application 
and weakened by disuse or wrong use. Consequently, 
the development and practice in desirable habits should 
be encouraged in all school situations. 

Health attitudes are strengthened by being presented 
from a variety of viewpoints and approaches. All the 
subject areas and situations in which health habits can 
be developed, can also contribute to attitude formation. 
In addition, many other subject areas and occasions lend 
themselves to corroborating and strengthening attitudes, 
even if the exercise of the related habits does not occur 
in that connection. 

Health facts and skills need to be considered from 
certain other angles. In comparison with habits and 
attitudes, the amount of factual information that ought 
to be learned is too extensive to warrant dependence 
for its mastery through allocation among a number of 
other subjects such as biology and social science. Where 
an extensive array of factual matter, such as comprises 
the science of nutrition or of skills as in first aid, needs 
to be mastered, integration simply scatters it over the 
school curriculum. The result is‘a dilution of the con- 
tent to the point where it is hardly an advance over 
what the students previously knew. If the minutes 
given to instruction on a specific health subject by each 
of several teachers were pooled and given by one teacher 
there should result considerably greater understanding 
of that topic. 

We should not confuse the situation of the elementary 
school with that of the secondary school. In the former, 
where one teacher handles the various subjects, it is 
really possible to effectively integrate and cover the 
health education satisfactorily. But on the secondary 
level, where we have subject matter specialists, it is 
entirely a different matter. There it becomes a fallacy 
to hold “every teacher a health teacher.” 

Furthermore, to depend upon integration for a health 
education program presupposes a school administration 
which comprehends the many possibilities which the 
various subjects and activities of the school can make 
to better living. It also presupposes that each of the 
teachers and other school personnel such as nurses, 
janitors, and cafeteria managers, are sufficiently trained 
to be able to carry on this integration, that there is 
sufficient willingness on their part to include it in their 
respective programs, and that sufficient time can be 
made available in these other courses to permit this. 
But experience has shown that these conditions do not 
ordinarily exist. 
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For effective integration a focal point is needed, 
that is, a special course in health education, taught by 
a special teacher in that subject field. From this van- 
tage point integration in habits and attitudes can be 
encouraged in other subjects, for it offers something 
with which to tie in and build on. The contribution of 
other subjects to health education should be in addi- 
tion to, rather than in place of, the solid health course. 
And, what is more important, there is an individual 
who is primarily responsible for the health education 
program, the separate courses as well as the direction 
of the integration, 


The Concentrated Health Course 


If health education is to be taught as a separate 
course on the secondary school level, it must be assumed 
that it is desirable that it be taught as effectively as 
possible, which means that it be given at least the same 
consideration as other subjects receive. 

The Tie-in of Health Education with Physical Educa- 
tion.—Health education in most cases originally came 
into the secondary curriculum through integration with 
physical education. Later, an hour was taken from, or 
added to, the physical education time and made into 
a quasi-separate course. But the subject continued to be 
given to the same group that was in the physical educa- 
tion course, and therefore was too often taught under 
the same surroundings (frequently the gymnasium) and 
class conditions, and with few if any of the teaching 
methods usually used in other academic courses. It 
has too often continued to be handled in this manner. 
However, to teach health instruction—an applied 
science, a content course—under the same arrangements 
as that of an activity course is indefensible. 


The only valid reason for the physical educator being 
assigned the job of teaching health education, is that 
that teacher is more often better qualified by training 
to teach the subject. Beyond that there is little reason 
why the physical education course should be tied in 
with this subject. It would be more sensible to tack on 
the extra weekly hour to some academic subject, for 
under such arrangements, it is more likely that the 
health instruction would be offered to standard-sized 
classes, in a regular classroom, and with the use of 
accepted methods of instruction. 


The one-hour-a-week arrangement in health educa- 
tion has the aforementioned historical explanation,‘ but 
this alone does not justify its continuance. In our 
opinion the teaching can be done much better in a few 
compact courses rather than in many one-period 
courses. 

Pedagogical Advantages.—To teach a course with as 
much scientific content as health education one hour a 
week is pedagogically unsound for additional reasons. 
Students forget too much between weeks and feel that 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Decalogue Principles 


DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


cation could survive in a democracy except that 

it draws its life from the people. There is no 
merit in advocating any program or point of view un- 
less it stems from the discernible facts of man’s life or 
his society. The empirical, pre-conceived, and biased 
notions of one who argues without his facts Dewey 
relegates to the mumbo-jumbo of superstition and 
rationalization. To advocate something because it is 
old, or has been used before, or merely on the say-so 
of the pundit is a form of influence hardly fitting in our 
educational planning of today. 

In physical education there have turned up some 
notable instances of violations of Dewey’s premise. We 
generally give what meager credit is due, for example, 
to Jahn, one of the early nineteenth century fascists of 
Europe, for using physical education most effectively 
as a device for the creation of a nationalism which was 
neither based on the facts of man’s organic function nor 
in keeping with the best of his social and psychological 
possibilities. How successful he was can only be judged 
in our time by the repeated wars we have had with 
the products of his ideology. 

Other such usurpers of the rights of people have 
come and gone. Most of them have gone, although 
contemporary physical education, like contemporary 
education, shows the marks of their abuses. Today’s 
struggle to determine what shall be the nature of a 
modern education is unfortunately as much an effort 
to throw off the old influences as it is to create some- 
thing new and more.closely fitting the American scene. 

Today’s professional group of teachers are the bene- 
ficiaries of hard, patient, and productive work on the 
part of those who have lived in this half century. As 
a result of this work we have seen an American pro- 
gram of physical education evolve to the point where 
we can see its outlines. We can recognize its shape 
through the fog of tradition. What we are doing to- 
day in physical education is the outcome, the product 
of this analysis of American life by those who have 
forced us all to look at American people as our only 
source of what is good in our educational institutions. 

In the first half of this century we resisted many 
varied attempts to capture physical education and make 
of it something which would have died in the last half. 
Many have been the flamboyant schemes to perpetrate 
a national physical culture bereft of anything but phy- 
sical outcomes. We might have been overwhelmed 


J OHN DEWEY once said that no program of edu- 


An address given on the occasion of the retirement of Miss 
Blanche M. Trilling as director of physical education for 
women at the University of Wisconsin, May, 1946. 


with an athletic aristocracy which honored only the 
perfect performance of the highly skilled——and all 
male, at that. We haven’t much of that today. When 
impressive Nils Bukh came over and taught Danish 
gymnastics many rushed to imitate. We might have 
modeled our programs after many another off-shore 
influence because there have been dozens of them try- 
ing to capture our imagination. We have been urged 
to tak up jai-lai and marching, red drills and white, 
high bars and low bars, free hand and heavy, this sys- 
tem and that, and we have received them all, for- 
gotten most, and moved on seeking only the activity, 
the method, and the cutcome which must, as Dewey 
foretold, jibe with the things we as a people are and 
want to be. 

But now we are emerging from our formative years. 
The early work of the great men and women of our 
field was passed on to strong minds and sure hands. 
It is timely to say that we are at last growing up, still 
somewhat adolescent in thought and practice, to be 
sure; but the writer feels that our professional fiascos 
of this last great war, born out of our immaturity, are 
among our last, and that henceforward we will mature 
to the point where we will know what physical educa- 
tion in American schools is—should be and can be. 

For with us, as with all other professions, principle 
has been slow to evolve but once established has domi- 
nated practice. Our principles have been a century in 
the making. The discovery of the facts of man’s or- 
ganic life, of his psychological behaviors, and of his so- 
cial nature has been a slow and a continuing process, 
basic to the establishment of principles. The revela- 
tions of the facts of man’s life, the formulation of prin- 
ciples based upon them, the establishment of objec- 
tives as outgrowths of principles, and the development 
of practice to attain the objectives—that has been our 
pattern of growth. All other patterns have died of their 
own unsoundness. 

These principles then have set the stage for the 
future of physical education in our land. May we 
phrase a decalogue of them and cite them one by one 
as characteristic of American physical education today? 


First: That American physical education must be 

in the image of the American Democracy, 

must be rooted in the culture of American 

people, and must have no values different . 

from those conducive to life in the republic. 
We no longer can tolerate a physical education for 
the few. We cannot rest until there is to be seen in 
every program in the country an equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, for girls as well as boys, for the skilled 
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as well as the dub, for the handicapped as well as the 
normal, each to seek and find his appropriate physical 
education. For rich and poor, and for all races and 
creeds we must follow the great beliefs of all education 
and bring to everyone the facilities, time, and instruc- 
tion to participate in the great heritage of dance and 
sport, games and athletics. People everywhere, on the 
farm and in the factory, in the cities and in rural areas, 
must feel the impact of our work. 

That the practice of physical education 
must forever acknowledge the known and 
proven fact about the human organism. 

We have resisted quackery before and we must 
continue to do so. The false claims for exercise, the 
spurious training processes, the legend of deep breath- 
ing exercises, the misplaced emphases upon muscle de- 
velopment, and the panaceas for health—these and 
others fade away under the bright light of fact. Ir 
their place has come a rational program of develop- 
mental activity, suited to age and sex, to condition 
and need, and taught well by people who know the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of human life. 


SECOND: 


That in all of physical education there is 
but one set of purposes, one standard of 
values, and one criterian for measuring the 
worth of practice—the good of the indi- 
vidual. 

No other standard is acceptable in democratic edu- 
cation. We sacrifice the individual, exploit him, use 
him as a means rather than as an end only in time of 
war. In peace his right to development, to self-ex- 
pression, to self-direction, and his responsibility for 
self-control are paramount. We can sacrifice no player 
for the sake of the team or for the glory of the coach. 
Glory in victory must be enjoyed to the fullest only if 
it is earned not at the expense of the individual. 

We cannot use commercial value, nor expediency, 
nor selfish purpose as criteria to judge the worth of 
an activity or of the relation of an individual to it. We 
must put in first place the welfare of the American girl 
and boy and accept no values but those which reflect 
their best interests. : 


FOURTH : That physical education contains within 


it a great potential for learning, for the 

cultivation of reflective thinking, and 

for the intellectualization of our choices. 
There are some who say there is no thinking in phy- 
sical education. They believe it is “entirely physical,” 
that no thought is needed. Others say that-our form of 
education is really training, the establishment of fixed 
habit. And so at one time it might have been. There 
is little of problem solving, of the search for experi- 
mental application of suggested answers, and the recog- 
nition of consequences in the learning of the pirouette 
or the giant swing. Little intellectualizing goes on in 
marching and calisthenics. Such are reflexive stunts 
rather than reflective acts. So also is the training given 
in many high pressure sports of today. The coach does 
all the thinking, solves all the problems, and requires 
a performance quite within the category of a fixed habit. 
But actually a physical education means teaching the 
skills and behaviors within activities so as to allow for 


THIRD: 
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‘student participation in the planning, in the decision. 
It requires the anticipation of situations involving choice 
and the hope for the development of a flexible habit 


' which gives the learner the means of solving the prob- 


lems as he meets them in his constantly changing world. 
Opportunities are unlimited in physical education for 
learning and for reflective thinking. The richness to 
be derived from teaching in physical education is not 
in the sheer fact of performance but in the quality of 
the thinking that produced the performance either good 


or bad. 


FirtH: That the teaching of values on the ethical- 
moral plane must assuredly be as definite 
and planned for as those of skill. 


We deal with individuals, As adults, we begin teach- 
ing individuals when they are infants. The first things 
taught are individual behavior patterns. Eventually, we 
want courage, unselfishness, and a fine sense of honor. 
No child can grasp any such abstractions except that 
he form them from a constellation of specific acts or be- 
haviors. Learning to be a “good sport” begins when 
he walked away from the swing in a huff because some- 
one else got there first. Learning about cooperation 
might well have begun on the ball diamond when he 
learned “not to be a pig about his turn at bat.” We 
need to reduce the learning about this code of ethics 
of ours, these complicated moral values, to teachable 
elements. We need to isolate them, see them, teach 
them, and evaluate their development as surely as we 
measure speed in swimming or the length of a jump. 
Physical education cannot dodge its responsibility for 
the cultivation of its rich potentialities in this area of 
personal conduct. 

SixtH: That physical education is as much a 
social science as a biological one because 
its outcomes are measurable in terms of 
group behaviors as well as organic en- 
richment. 


In a democracy we learn to operate in groups. We 


express ourselves, test our expression against that of. 


others, then go along if necessary with the opposition 
for the good of the whole. We were not born with 
such talent. We have to learn it. In physical educa- 
tion we know all about such group action. The team, 
the club, the room, the class—those are the units with 
which we work. To learn how to help in the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the cross currents of other 
personalities within the group is one of our privileges. 
-We must develop the social competencies within our 
students. Students can be taught within the group 
that greatest of all lessons within a democracy—re- 
spect for personality. They can be helped to avoid 
the unsocial behaviors of seifishness or bigotry, and 
we can claim distaction in this field only when we 
know as much about how to assure a social acceptance 
as we now know how to teach the forehand drive. Phy- 
sical fitness is not enough, nor are coordination and 
skill. These three must not be allowed to monopolize 
our efforts as we strive for outcomes. Physical edu- 
cation is irrevocably a multiple-outcome experience and 
our methods must be so devised as to secure them. 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Postwar Problems in Teacher Education with 
Reference to Recreation 


By 


W. J. WITTICH 


State Teachers College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


as leaders have been recruited from closely allied 

fields, particularly from the field of physical 
education. Since then, recreation has come into its 
own. More and more it is being recognized as a spe- 
cial field. The cry has gone out for more thoroughly 
trained recreation workers and leaders. In short, it 
has opened up a comparatively new specialized field in 
teacher training. 

In answer to this challenge some teacher-training 
institutions have organized training courses in this 
new field and others are contemplating the inclusion of 
recreation leadership training as a part of their cur- 
riculum. As with anything new, problems are para- 
mount. 

Some months ago the author was asked to evaluate 
a graduate who was a candidate for the position of 
recreation director in a county recreation system. Be- 
cause of their significance as an indication of the needs 
with reference to leadership training, the items appear- 
ing in the blank are listed below: 

1. What is the extent of the applicant’s demonstrated 
knowledge in this field? | 

2. What is the extent of the candidate’s ability and 
leadership in organizing and scheduling athletic leagues, 
“meets, tournaments, etc. ? 

3. What is the extent of the candidate’s ability, lead- 
ership, and resourcefulness in playground activities? 

4. What is the extent of the candidate’s demonstrated 
interest in nature-study projects, nature trails, etc. ? 

5. What is the extent of the candidate’s demonstrated 
ability in club or group recreational activities ? 

6. What is the extent of the candidate’s demonstrated 
ability in organizing concerts or dramatics? 

7. How does the applicant accept responsibility? 

8. What is the extent of the candidate’s flexibility 
and adaptability ? 

9. To what extent is the candidate enthusiastic and 
interested in his work? 

10. What is your opinion of the applicant‘s disposi- 
tion and ability to work with others? 

11. To what extent is the applicant poised and self- 
confident in personal and conference relationships? 

12. What do you think of applicant’s judgment and 
reasoning ability? 

13. What, in your opinion, is the extent of the or- 


U NTIL rather recently recreation workers as well 


A talk given at a meeting of the Professional Education 
Section, AAHPER, St. Louis, Mo., April, 1946. 


ganizing and promotional ability of the candidate? 

14. What is your opinion of the administrative abil- 
ity of the candidate? 

15. What is your estimate of the quantity of work 
performed by the applicant? 

Now then, heaven help us to mould such an indivi- 


. dual; that is our problem, postwar or otherwise. 


: The Plan of Attack 
Probably the first consideration should be the selec- 
tion of students for recreation leadership training. Are 
the students who are enrolling good material for en- 


tering this field? Should certain standards be set up. 
for entrance? Should there be a screening procedure | 


by way of personality inventories and by means of 
other guidance instruments? In short, are we training 
the best students? 


The contention of the writer is that selection should 
become a question of guidance rather than a process of 
elimination. Weak students are usually automatically 
eliminated by recognized teacher-training institutions 
because of their high school records. Let us not forget 
that most of these students entering a teacher-training 
institution are diamonds in the rough with certain 
potentialities craving an opportunity for expression. 
They elect to become recreation workers because of 
their experiences, interests, and enthusiasm. Some in- 
stitutions practice screening at the end of the second 
year just prior to their professional training period. 
This, of course, presupposes a uniform first and pos- 
sibly a second year, but such practice would not be 
feasible for undergraduate recreation students since 
the scope of such. training makes the squeezing of 
courses into two years impractical. Careful guidance 
beginning during the freshman orientation week and 
continuing during the entire first year is advocated. 
This guidance should consist of the dissemination of 
recreation information, acquainting students with the 
scope of recreation work, creating an awareness of 
the sacrificing of their own social life (work while 
others play), impregnating them with the fundamental 
recreation philosophy, developing a realization of the 
scope of activities involved in the recreational field 
and, above all, by developing an understanding of the 
personality and leadership traits so necessary for suc- 
cess. This guidance should be followed at the end 
of the first year by means of self-evaluation in coopera- 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Basketball as a Recreational 


Activity for College Women 


By 


CHRISTINE FOSTER 


Mary Baldwin College 
Staunton, Virginia 


interest and widespread participation among the 

team sports offered in many colleges today. When 
played in an intramural system, women’s athletic asso- 
ciation, or recreation association, and properly con- 
ducted, it can be a valuable form of recreation, You 
may, be sure that the student is playing because she 
wants to play. The value received will vary, depending 
upon the player, her reason for participation, and the 
circumstances under which she plays. 


Reasons given by individuals when questioned as to 
why they reported for basketball at our school were 
that they love to play, they like active sports, it is a 
pleasant way to exercise and they know they need exer- 
cise, they want to reduce and think that basketball will 
do the trick, it is an interesting game because no matter 
how much they play they learn something new each 
season, it is stimulating to play a game involving quick 
mental and physical reaction, they feel that they will 
meet and become better acquainted with others on the 
campus, aside from their own small group of intimate 
friends, they feel that it is fun to play with girls who 
are good sports, they like to go back to the locker room 
and the dormitory after a game and hold a discussion 
on the game, since they feel this is almost as enjoyable 
as the actual playing of the game, they feel that it 
causes them to give their best efforts unselfishly as few 
other college activities do, it is challenging to out-plan 
and out-maneuver another team, it gives them some- 
thing interesting to do with their afternoons, they feel 
that they will become better acquainted with campus 
leaders, because in playing with people they really get 
to know them as they are, their roommates told them 
they were needed on the team and that they were not 
being loyal to the girls in the dormitory or in the class 
if they did not offer their services. 


When analyzed it is clear that the above statements 
will hold some of the objectives which teachers hold 
for the players. Although some of these reasons are 
not in themselves all that could be desired, we must not 
overlook the fact that a great opportunity presents itself 
when the student reports for action. Other factors than 
those originally causing them to volunteer, will likely 
enter as a result of participation. The extent to which 
this occurs will depend largely on the planning and 
the way the competition is conducted. 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women‘s Athletics. 


interest and’ unquestionably holds first place in 
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This article is an appeal for improved quality without 
a sacrifice in quantity in conducting basketball. Have 
we allowed ourselves to become complacent since many 
students are intetested in basketball? At long last we 
appear to be nearing attainment of the goal, voluntary 
participation for all. But are we actually? Many ques- 
tions arise concerning the results. 


Does the organization have sufficient flexibility yet 
enough continuity so that group interest and loyalty are 
maintained,. yet groups of like ability play each other? 
This may be done through class division, color teams, 
or through housing units or sections of units depend- 
ing upon the situation. Are we slaves to tradition or do 
we change the organization as the situation demands? 


Is every student who reports sure of being on a 
team? Or do we advertise with a flourish and then let 
the dubs fall out because they are not provided for? 
In assuring players of places on a team, no team should 
have less than three substitutes, possibly no more than 
six. While the advanced player should not be favored 
to the exclusion of the dub, neither should she be kept 
below the level of her interest and possibilities. 


We find at our school that a league tournament on a 
housing unit basis gives opportunity for participation 
by all those interested, throughout most of the season. 
This is followed by a class tournament on an elimina- 
tion basis. As fewer players can be used in the class 
tournament this gives the better players some addi- 
tional opportunities for participation. At the close of 
the dormitory tournament the winners are challenged 
by the faculty women and wives. At the close of the 
class tournament the faculty, men and women, play 
the seniors under girls’ rules, a stunt is given by each 
group, and a social hour follows. Interest is main- 
tained throughout the entire season, with over one- 
third of the student body participating in basketball 
games. 

If there are student majors in physical education, are 
they allowed to monopolize the program to the extent 
that others are discouraged from participating, or are 
they distributed so that their power is not overwhelm- 
ingly co1centrated ? 

The important thing in recreation is playing the game, 
not the final result or winning. The student’s satis- 
faction in playing, however, is not likely to persist un- 
less achievement or progress is made. This achieve- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The 
International 
Challenge 


VER since the Napoleonic wars 

physical education has been used 
by various nations of western civiliza- 
tion for aggressive war, national de- 
fense, or for propaganda favorable to 
the particular nation. Only in democracies are indi- 
viduals privileged to choose activities for peaceful recre- 
ation. In these, school programs are built around the 
interests of pupils and physical education teachers teach 
the skills of games and athletics which the pupils want 
to learn. Here are contrasting purposes—either war 
and propaganda, or recreation, social development, and 
interesting leisure-time activities. 

But inventions change civilization. Gunpowder 
ended the age of chivalry; the invention of printing ad- 
vanced education and social evolution; the industriali- 
zation of society established capitalism and labor unions ;, 
the steam engine resulted in colonization; while com- 
merce and the airplane have brought about the inter- 
nationalization of society. 


Then, but a little while ago, came the atomic bomb. 
From day to day, new thoughts and ideas resulting 
from this discovery are expressed. One desperate 
thought is that there must be peace. The world grew 
tense when the foreign ministers in Paris could not 
agree, and it relaxed when they reaffirmed their faith in 
peace. Peace must depend to a great extent upon 
understanding, goodwill, and friendship among na- 
tions. Friends work out their differences; enemies 
fight them out. But peace cannot be accomplished by 
foreign ministers or by delegates to the United Nations 
alone. Peace -is a task for all areas of civilization: 
politics, finance, religion, art, and education, which 
includes, of course, physical education. Thus a new 
challenge has come to physical education as a result of 
atomic science. 


The activities of physical education lend themselves 
particularly to the development of international friend- 
ship and goodwill. International organizations such as 
the Central American Games and the Olympic Games 
are already established, and it is to be hoped that Pan- 
American Games will be organized some time in the 
future. Within such international organizations, there 
are numerous opportunities for cultivating goodwill and 
friendship. Making friends, however, is an art, and 
as such requires the use of particular social tech- 
niques. Unfortunately, in the international associa- 
tion of athletes, greater emphasis has been placed upon 
winning contests than upon making friends. If the 
techniques of cultivating international friendship were 
studied with one-half the zeal used by athletes in study- 
ing the techniques of breaking records, the interna- 
tional objectives of physical education might come 
closer to realization. 


In an address at the Semi-Centennial Dinner of the 


United States Olympic Association on September 23, 
1946, Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War, stated 


Editorials 


that the war department was interested-in amateyr 
athletics because it was interested in peace, and that 
international games could promote goodwill and “might 
even break a few holes in the iron curtain.’’* 

The atomic age makes peace imperative. As the air- 
plane brings people closer together and as atomic energy 
holds the power to destroy humanity, will nations, in 
their international association, see the wisdom of cyl- 
tivating those human relations which will lead to 
peace?—By Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 


More Empha- OMEONE has recently said that 
sis on the Ele- our elementary school teachers 
mentary School should be hallowed as martyrs. They 

have been doing a steadily improving 

job for many years, amid the handicaps 
of too many children per teacher, too low and often 
unequal salaries, too little preparation, and inadequate 
facilities. The war and the draft findings perhaps 
brought to the attention of more people than ever 
before the importance of a strong foundation on which 
to build education, and thus the need of improved 
elementary education. 

In the AAHPER requests for more stress on the 
elementary school program have been met in several 
ways. A national committee was appointed to study 
the problems of elementary school health and physical 
education, to plan a program for the Seattle conven- 
tion, and to recommend to the Board of Directors the 
formation of an elementary school section if it seems to 
be desirable. In addition to the sectional program 
planned for the elementary school interest at Seattle 
one meeting will be scheduled to demonstrate the teach- 
ing of rhythm in the elementary schools. 

“Now the AAHPER is cooperating with the U. S. 
Office of Education in sponsoring a workshop on the 
problems of health and physical education in the ele- 
mentary schools. The Southern District of our Asso- 
ciation, through the courtesy of the president, Mary 
Ella Soule, and her officers, has invited this workshop 
to be part of its district convention. On Thursday, 
March 13, one of the general session meetings of the 
Southern District will be used by the workshop group. 
The rest of Thursday and Friday will be given to 
the workshop procedure of making recommendations 
for the solution of the problems and on Saturday their 
recommendations will be presented to the conference. 
Each state superintendent of the 13 states of our South- 
ern District will be invited to come and send representa- 
tives; the size of the group will be limited in order to 
make the workshop procedure function but any of 
our members, whether in the Southern District or 
not, will be quite welcome to make application. 

Elementary schools are important for “as the twig 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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N the field of dance education, the twenty years 
following the first World War saw a small band of 

persevering teachers introduce dance into the school 
systems of this country. Dance in its many forms be- 
came a vital part of the educational curricula. It 
flourished in spite of the opposition of puritanical ele- 
ments in certain communities, the apathy of the gen- 
eral public, and the too-frequent misunderstanding of 
administrators. The wide acceptance of dance on many 
college campuses and in some secondary and elementary 
schools testifies to the good work of the pioneers who 
worked hard to give dance the place it has achieved. 

Now is the moment to look backward to the decades 
between two wars and to evaluate the work which was 
accomplished. In the struggle to introduce dance into 
the college and high school curricula, dance teachers 
frequently have not had time to understand clearly 
their main function. Too often they have been con- 
tent to follow contemporary trends without inquiring, 
in more than a cursory fashion, into the real purpose 
of dance. Now is the moment to look forward to the 
future, to the work to be done in the next few years. 
Now is the moment to give dance its place alongside 
the other arts. 

This letter is addressed to all dance educators in the 
hope of stimulating discussion on the many difficulties 
facing them. The writer offers the following points for 
general consideration. 

Dance Should be Classified as an Art Form, Along 
with Music, Painting, and Drama, Rather than as an 
Activity in Physical Education—Historically modern 
dance and physical education are intimately connected. 
Dance found its way into the school curricula through 
the door of the gymnasium. Margaret H’Doubler per- 
formed a great service when she convinced the authori- 
ties at the University of Wisconsin of the necessity 
for establishing a dance major some twenty or more 
years ago. Modern dance has been taught in the 
great majority of colleges and schools in departments of 
physical education. Professional modern dancers have 
greatly benefited from the “gymnasium circuit.” The 
first nation-wide tours of many leading modern dancers 
were sponsored by departments of physical education. 
. The situation, however, has changed in the past ten 
years. Modern dance has become a mature and ac- 
cepted art form. In some schools dance has been 
placed in the department of fine arts, and in a half 
dozen colleges, it has been installed as a separate de- 
partment on a par with music and the drama. 


The author was formerly dance instructor at Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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Au Open Letter lo Dance Educators 


By 
GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Considered from the standpoint of its body technics, 
dance is a physical activity. But from the point of 
view of education, dance is a creative activity as well as 
a physical one. To teach modern dance purely as a 
physical skill is unthinkable. Modern dance must in- 
clude creative work as an integral part of its activity. 
In the forms of dance which are almost purely rhythmic, 
such as folk, square, and tap, creative aspects of dance 
are often introduced with excellent results. 

A creative and experimental art form is out of place 
among the sports. Instructors. who teach games, as 
well as those who teach dance, will agree to the diffi- 
culties of combining, for example, tennis and dance 
in the same department. The time has come for edu- 
cational dance to say good-bye to its generous parent, 
to quit the walls of the gymnasium, and to venture out 
into the academic corridors. There it should take its 
place beside the other arts. Where dance is considered 
an art, more extensive experimentation and production 
can be fostered than has been possible in departments 
of physical education. Much of the indifference with 
which dance is viewed by faculties and students would 
vanish if it were considered an art form. Dance can 
attain an equal status with the other arts only if it is 
placed alongside drama, painting, and music. 


il 

The Personality of the Teacher is the Most Im- 
portant Single Factor in the Teaching of a Successful 
Dance Program.—A stimulating personality can create 
a desire to learn and can draw out latent ability in 
the students. With notable exceptions, the best teach- 
ers of dance are dancers. The students are stimulated 
by a teacher who can dance and who can choreograph. 
The faculties of the art and music departments are 
far more willing to cooperate with an artist-teacher 
whom they consider on a par with themselves. Many 
physical education teachers do not have the training or 
the experience necessary for the complex and highly 
specialized work of dance activities. 

The administrators responsible for the training of 
dance teachers would do well to select their recruits 
with greater care in respect to personality, cultural 
background, and potential dance ability. Administrators 
might also consider the reorganization of their train- 
ing programs to include more dance courses and 
fewer courses in methods. Teachers really learn to 
teach by teaching a particular subject, not by courses 
about courses. Teaching is an art, not a science. In 
the long run, it is the personality of the teacher, rather 
than scientific questionnaires and objective tests, which 
will bring forth the abilities of the students. 


The proof of the pudding is in the product. The 
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teacher must show tangible results. If he does bring 
forth a creative spirit in his students, then let the ad- 
ministrators recognize his ability and reward it ac- 
cordingly. It is only in this way that able, artist- 
teachers can be brought into the field. 
il 

The Main Job of the Dance Teacher is to Teach 
Dance.—The author believes that the main function 
of the teacher is to train the mind, to impart facts, and 
to emphasize values. It is with this last category that 
the arts, and in this case, dance, are largely concerned. 

A teacher teaches a particular subject. He does not 
teach integration, personality development, sociability, 
or poise, although these secondary values may result 
from the teaching of dance or any other subject. If he 
is a good teacher, they probably will occur. But he 
must remember his main job is to teach dance. 

A course in dance is hardly more of an instrument 
for developing personality than is a course in history. 


_ The teacher is not entirely responsible for the student 


reaching his full stature as an individual in a dance 
class. Creative work may aid in personality develop- 
ment. Everyone hopes it will. But it is the teacher’s 


dance in education can be likened to a riderless horse_ 
all activity with no place to go. 


All Students Should Have an Opportunity to Dance 
But Dance Should Not Be Forced Upon Them.—It ig 
certainly true that all students should have a chance 
to study dance. But to expect them all to be able to 
dance is, of course, as ridiculous as it would be to ex. 
pect them all to be able to sing, to act, or to paint. ]t 
must be recognized that some pupils either cannot 
dance or do not like to dance. Although attempts are 
made to present the subject in a “palatable” manner, 
the students may still dislike it. To force dance on 
such persons in the way of required courses, is, in this 
writer’s opinion, an unhappy mistake. ° 

There is also the question as to whether all students 
need dance. Often the values attained from dance can 
be gotten with much less time and effort on the part 
of both the teacher and the students from some other 
activity. Undoubtedly, there should be equal oppor- 
tunity for all to take dance, but there should be dance 
instruction especially for two groups, for those students 
who are talented, and for those students who whole- 


What difficulties will be facing dance educators within the next few years? The au- 
thor offers eight points for general consideration. 


main function to see that the students come away from 
the course with a reasonable amount of physical skill, 
creative experience, and an appreciation and knowledge 
of dance as an art form. 

Of late years, the weary dance teacher has been so 
overburdened with the problems of administration and 
of the growth, integration, development, and personal 
adjustment of the students, that he has not had enough 
time or energy to give to the study of dance. Nor has 
he had time to spend developing his own teaching. 
Consequently, much of what passes for dance instruc- 
tion and production in the schools today is’ below 
standard. 

IV 

The Process and the Final Product Are Equally Im- 
portant in the Teaching of Dance.—In this author’s* 
opinion, the process of composing a dance has been 
greatly overstressed of late. Not enough has been ex- 
pected of the students. in the way of actual production 
in dance. The production of a dance is as important as 
the method of arriving at it. It is the test of accom- 
plishment in dance as it is in music, painting, or any 
of the other arts. 

Every art has a goal. Works of art are not pro- 
cesses, although they are arrived at by various methods. 
Of late, much harm has been done to educational dance 
because of the over-emphasis on the “process.” Teach- 
ers, under the spell of “progressive” education, have 
believed that what happens during the process is more 
important than the actual goal itself. What happens 
during the process is important, of course, but the com- 
pleted result is equally important. In;too many cases, 


- 


heartedly enjoy dance but who are not necessarily 
talented. 
Vi 

Dance in Education is not Different From Dance on 
the Concert Stage-—Dance is dance, wherever it is 
found. It is an art form. Its primary function is to 
express inner human emotions in an outward, univer- 
salized form. To this end, it uses a particular instru- 
ment, the body, and a particular medium, movement. 

Dance can make a distinctive contribution to educa- 
tion. But this contribution is in danger of remaining 
unrealized. Dance, as well as the other arts, can 
heighten the emotional sensibility of the students. It 
can give impetus to the aesthetic side of life, which re- 
ceives too little attention in the modern age. Aesthetic 
values have been too long neglected in American edu- 
cation. As one prominent educator recently put it, 

When one turns to aesthetic education, I think most of us will 
have to admit our schools are barbarous. Music and the arts 
have a bare toe-hold on the fringe of our educational life. 
I think we have lost a great deal of ground since the seventeenth 


century in the disappearance of the aesthetic side from our 
education. 


The main value of dance in education is its creative 
and emotional inspiration. Of secondary importance 
are its rhythmic function, physical activity, poise, socia- 
bility, etc. Dance in the schools is essentially the same 
as dance on the concert stage, although it does not pre- 
tend to approach the technical proficiency of the pro- 
fessional stage. It may emphasize different points, but 

(Continued on Page 54) 


1Norman B. Nash, address at Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut, September 27, 1946. 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 


WILBUR C. DeTURK 


Grand Vice President 


and 
FRED E. FOERTSCH 


Eastern District Counselor 


on April 12, 1913, at the Normal College of 

the North American Gymnastic Union, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, by male students who were desirous 
for closer social and professional companionship. The 
first chapter was granted a charter by the State of 
Indiana and was duly incorporated according to the 
laws of that State. 


T HE Phi Epsilon Kappa fraternity was founded 


Objectives 

As the fraternity expanded nationally, the basic 
principles conceived with its founding were broadened 
considerably. Today the fraternity’s objectives are 
the following: 

1. To improve scholarship and the general quality 
of work in the profession. 

2. To provide a medium whereby students, faculty 
members, and alumni can work together on an equal 
basis. 

3. To elevate the standards, ideals, and ethics of 


‘professionals engaged in teaching health, physical edu- 


cation, and recreation. 

4. To make contributions for the advancement of 
physical education by sponsoring professional and edu- 
cational programs. 

5. To insure life-long association with those engaged 
in the profession. 

6. To provide a national professional physical edu- 
cation fraternity for men. 


History 

Previous to 1920, the fraternity’s activities were con- 
fined to the chapter at the North American Gymnastic 
Union. In 1920 the first steps towards national ex- 
pansion took place with the granting of a chapter 
charter to the American College of Physical Educa- 
tion in Chicago. From that date until 1940 addi- 
tional chapters were founded with regularity at col- 
leges and universities meeting the requirements of the 
fraternity. 

Just previous to World War II, chapters of the 
collegiate group were located at: 

Boston College, Boston, Massachusetts; Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Ithaca School of 
Physical Education, Ithaca, New York; Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas; Manhattan 
College, New York, New York; New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey; Normal Col- 
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lege of the American Gymnastic Union of Indiana 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana; Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California; Panzer College, East Orange, 
New Jersey;; Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California ; Savage School of Physical Education, New 
York, New York; State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
University of California, Los Angeles, California; 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Uni- 
versty of Southern California, Los Angeles, California ; 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington. 
During the period of expansion for collegiate chapters, 
alumni chapters were simultaneously being established. 
At the present time these chapters are in: 
Buffalo, New York Newark, New Jersey 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York, New York 
Detroit, Michigan Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis, Indiana Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles, California St. Louis, Missouri 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Syracuse, New York 


Organization 

The government of the fraternity is divided into 
three branches: 

1. Legislative, with a Grand Chapter, consisting of: 
(a) Grand Executive Council, (b) Board of District 
Counselors, (c) Elected representatives from each dis- 
trict. 

2. Executive, with the Grand Executive Council. 

3. Judicial, with a Grand Tribunal. 

To supplement these three branches, there are sev- 
eral committees.. These are grouped according to: 

1. Standing committes for Education, Law, Ritual 
and Song, Finance. 

2. Special committees appointed when needed. 

Grand Chapter~meetings are held as prescribed by 
the Constitution, usually in conjunction with the 
AAHPER national convention, or near a local col-. 
legiate or alumni chapter which acts as host. Grand 
Council and Grand Executive Council meetings are 
held in the interim between Grand Chapter meetings. 

The national officers at the present time are: 

Past Grand President—Dr. Lawrence B. Chenoweth, 
School of Hygiene, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Grand President—Dr. Carl F. Trieb, Department of 
Physical Education, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Grand Vice President—Wilbur C. DeTurk, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Grand Secretary-Treasurer—A. Romeiser, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. * 

District Counselors are appointed for the Eastern, 
Central, Western, and Pacific districts. These areas 
are being redistricted now and will be increased in 
number to twelve to insure closer contact and more 
helpful assistance from the Counselors. 


Membership 


There are several types of membership in the fra- 
ternity. A brief statement of these follows: 

1. Active Members: 

a. Collegiate Chapter —confined to students and 
teachers of physical education in the institutions which 


have a chartered chapter. 
b. Alumni Chapter—confined to men actively en- 


gaged in physical education in the territory over which | 


the alumni chapter has jurisdiction. 

2. Honorary Members: 

Composed of outstanding professionals in physical 
education whose names have been submitted to, and 
who have received a three-fourths’ majority vote of the 
Grand Chapter. 

3. Extraordinary Members: 

Composed of members of Alumni Chapters no longer 
active in physical education due to retirement or dis- 
ability, who are recommended for this class of mem- 
bership by their alumni chapter. 

4. Life Members: 

Alumni Members who, by the payment of a required 
fee, become affiliated for life. 


Establishment of New Chapters 


Collegiate chapters may be installed in schools hav- 
ing a four-year course in physical education if, after 
investigation, the school is found to meet the require- 
ments of the fraternity as set forth in the Constitution. 

To obtain consideration of a petition for a chapter, a 
group of at least fifteen men must function satisfactorily 
as a club for a year after the initial petition. During this 
interim, visits by the District Counselor will determine 
the advisability of approving the petition. Acceptable 
scholarship and professional attainment is essential to 
obtain active affiliation. 

Alumni chapters may be organized with seven or 
more alumni members petitioning for a charter. 


Publications 


The Physical Educator, temporarily discontinued 
during the recent war, is a professional magazine pub- 
lished four times a year. It is available to any person 
who subscribes to it. 

The Black and Gold is published four times a year 
and is distributed to members only. 

The Pledge Manual, the Song Book, and the Ritual 
are published for members. These booklets contain in- 
formation relative to the functioning of the fraternity. 


Keys and Awards 

The undergraduate student in each collegiate chapter 
who, at the end of any scholastic year shall have ob- 
tained the highest scholastic average for the past three 
years, may, upon the recommendation of his chapter, 
be awarded the Scholarship Key, provided: 

a. His coefficient average in all courses and subjects 
taken is not below 7.5. 

b. He has completed at least ninety (90) semester 
hours of work, sixty (60) percent at least of which 
shall have been completed during the three-year period 
immediately preceding the filing of his application for 
the award. 

c. He submits his request on the official application 
for Scholarship Key form of which these instructions 
are a part, properly filled in and attested by chapter 
officers and college officials. 

The Scholarship Key may also be awarded to all Col- 
legiate members who attain a coefficient average of 
8.0 or better for three years, 

Any graduate student who shall have completed 
twenty-four semester hours of work credit toward a 
graduate degree and who shall have obtained a coeffi- 
cient average of at least 8.0, may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of any chapter, either collegiate or alumni, be 
awarded the Scholarship Key, provided: 

a. He submits his request on the official application 
for Scholarship Key form of which these instructions 
are a part, properly filled in and attested by chapter 
officers and college officials. 

The Honor Key may be awarded to any member of 
the fraternity who has been recommended by a chapter, 
collegiate or alumni. The recommendation must list the 
professional education, professional service, professional 
affiliations, educational achievements, and other perti- - 
nent items, on a required Honor Key application form. 
To receive this key, the recommendation must be ap- 
proved, first, by the Standing Committee on Education. 
The findings of this committee are referred to the 
Grand Council which makes the final decision for the 
Award. 

Affiliations 

Phi Epsilon Kappa is an affiliate of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. The fraternity cooperates with the Association 
in every way possible. Participation on the program 
of the national conventions of the Association has been 
a feature since 1939. In addition, contributions have 
been offered on district and state association programs. 

This fraternity is a charter member of the Profes- 
sional Inter-Fraternity Council, and is represented at 
the annual meetings of the Council. 

Many of the members have been active in the 
AAHPER. A partial list of fraternity members who 
have been honored by the National Association, in- 
cludes Fellowship Award recipients : 

1931, F. W. Maroney, C. Schrader, W. A. Stecher, 

J. F. Williams ) 


1932, J. E. Rogers, F. W. Yost 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Hotel and Travel Information for the Seattle Convention 


Hotel Accommodations and Pre-Registration Plans 


Send in your request for hotel reservations at once. Your 
housing committee has made all necessary arrangements to 
adequately care for a maximum number of requests; however, 
there will be very few single rooms available. You are, there- 
fore, urged to plan for double rooms. 

The accompanying list names only the hotels that have set 
aside rooms especially for our convention. Please use the 
reservation blank at the bottom of the page. Give accurately 
all information requested and you will receive a confirmation 
promptly. 

To further save time in registering, fill out the registration 
information and enclose check or money order to cover the fee. 


Hotel Rooms and Rates 
(All are in the central metropolitan area) 


For Two 
Hotel Double Bed Twin Beds 
Benjamin Franklin —_ $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, 
$5500" 86 and $9.00 
mlin an 
om $3.50 $4.50 
Frye $4.00 $4.50, $5.00, $5.50 
Gowman $4.00 $5.00 
Mayflower $4.00 and $5.00 $5.00 ° 
Hungerford $3.50 and $4.00 
New Washington $ $6.00 
Olympic $6.00, $7,00, $8.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, 
and $10. and $10.00 
Roosevelt $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 $5.00 and $6.00 
Vance $3.75 and $4.75 $4.75 and $5.75 
For Four 
2-room suite, 
Hotel connecting bath 
Frye $9.00 and $10.00 
Vance $7.50, $9.50, $11.50 


Note: In the event that the hotels receive some adjustment 


of rates from the O, P. A. there may be a slight increase in 
the above prices. It will not be excessive. 

The hotel reservation and convention registration blank 
below should be mailed in by everyone who expects to attend 
the 1947 conference of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at Seattle. Your badge, 
program, etc., will then be waiting for you at the Information 
Desk at the Olympic Hotel. 


National Convention Special Train 

The Northern Pacific Railway will run a special train for 
the delegates to the Seattle convention. This train will leave 
the Union Depot in Chicago, Friday, April 18, via the Burling- 
ton route, at 11 p.m. (CST). On the morning of Saturday, 
April 19, the train will pass through Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and proceed westward, arriving at Mandan, North Dakota, 
in the early evening. On Sunday morning, April 20, the train 
will be following the Yellowstone River and will arrive in 
Butte, Montana, at 12:30 p.m. In the afternoon the train will 
continue through the Rocky Mountains and arrive at Missoula, 
Montana, at 3:30 p.m. and Spokane at 9 p.m. Monday, April 21, 
the train will arrive at the King Street Station in Seattle 
at 8 A.M. 

On the way westward the train will pass through and pick 
up passengers at St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo, Mandan, Bis- 
marck, Billings, Butte, Missoula, Spokane, and Yakima. 

Tickets and reservations for this special train may be pro- 
cured at your local ticket office. 

Investigation of the demand for running special cars from 
the large centers in the East, such as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia—possibly one from the South—is being made. 
The Northern Pacific will be glad to run these coaches enabling 
delegates to go direct to Seattle without change of trains in 
Chicago. A minimum number of delegates will be required 
for such arrangements. It is suggested that local leaders discuss 
the matter with prospective delegates and let their opinions 
be known. 


CLEAR ALL RESERVATIONS THROUGH THE HOUSING BUREAU 


| ALL RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE RECEIVED NOT LATER THAN MARCH 31, 1947. j 
! W. Neil Ellis, Chairman, Housing Bureau, AAHPER Conference, c/o 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, Washington. ' 
' Please reserve the following accommodations : : 
A.M.-P.M. 
1 Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations : 1 
| Individual requesting reservations : ' 
REGISTRATION BLANK 


1 Registration fees: Members of the profession, NEA, or AAHPER, $2.00 ( ) Members of family, $2.00 ( ) Non-affiliated ; 


members of the profession, $4.00 ( ) Non-professional, $4.00 ( ) Students, members of the Association, $1.00 ( ) 


' Students, non-members, $2.00 ( ) Admission to single sessions ($1.00 ( ) ' 
' Note: To secure the reduced registration fees as members of the AAHPER, delegates must be members at the time of the ! 
_ Saneeien. Please send membership fees as presented on page 14 to the AAHPER, 1201°16th St. NW, Washington, D. C. ! 
13 
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Professional Membership, (including the Journal 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 5.00 
Active Membership (including on 
Student Membership (including Journal)...................... 1.50 


possible. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Student memberships must be endorsed by a member of the faculty who is a member of the Association. 


-Have you changed your address recently? Send both the old and new addresses to the Membership Secretary as soon as 


Student Professional (including the Journal and the 


Research Quarterly) 3.00 
Life—one installment 80.00 
i0 installments of $10.00 each 100.00 


THIS space, usually devoted to national news items, is 
utilized in this issue to present the names and addresses 
of all members of the Representative Assembly of the AAHPER, 
the state association presidents, state and district membership 
chairmen, and personnel working in state departments. 

These records are presented as reported in correspondence 
or gleaned from newsletters and other sources as of December 
1, 1946. 

It is a most difficult task to keep these rosters up to date. 
Failure to report elections or appointments, changes in positions, 
and variations in dates of elections or appointments cause much 
trouble in having an accurate and complete record. It is urged 
that any changes be reported to the Executive Secretary at 
the earliest convenience. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE AAHPER 
(Reported as of December 1, 1946) 
The Representative Assembly of the National Association is 
composed of: 
Board of Directors. 
National Section Chairmen 
District Association Presidents 
State Representatives 
Representatives of Affiliated Organizations 
Board of Directors 


President, Helen Manley, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


President-Elect, Vaughn S. Blanchard, Public Schools, 467 
West Hancock, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Past President, William L. Hughes, Temple University, Phila. 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Vice President (Health Education), Frank S. Stafford, U. S, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Vice President (Physical Education), Ruth Evans, Public 
Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Vice President (Recreation), Dorothea Lensch, Bureau of 
Parks and Recreation, Portland, Oregon. 


_Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Ben W. Miller, 1201 16th 


Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 
Central District, Willard N. Greim, Board of Education, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
Eastern District, George W. Ayars, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
Midwest District, Iris: Boulton, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Northwest District, A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, 810 Dexter 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 
Southern District, Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia. 
Southwest District, Eleanor’ Metheny, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
National Section Chairmen 
(Health Education Division) 
Dental Health: (No report) 


(Your hotel reservation blank is on the reverse side of this page.) 
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Safety Education: Helen Faney, Public Schools, Kansas City, 


Missouri. 
Health Instruction: Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, De- 


troit, Michigan. 


‘Mental Health: Leslie W. Irwin, Boston University, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 

School Nursing: Mary A. Ross, Supervisor, School Nurses, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Nutrition Education: Melva B. Bakkie, Director of Nutrition 
Service, American Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. 
School Physicians: William A. Ayling, Board of Education, 

Syracuse, New York. 

Therapeutics: Virginia Shaw, Box 145, College Station, Pull- 
man, Washington. 

(Physical Education Division) 

College and University Physical Education for Men: Hubert 
McCormick, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

College and University Physical Education for Women: Eva 
M. Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Dance: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Intramural Athletics: Milton R. Howard, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Men’s Athletics: H. H. House, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington. 

Private School Physical Education: T. John Johnson, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 

Public School Physica’ Education: George Driggett, Director 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Shorewood, 
Wisconsin. 

Women’s Athletics: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


(Recreation Division) 


Camping and Outing: Arthur K. Flanagan, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

College Recreation: H. D. Edgren, George Williams College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Industrial” Recreation: E. B. DeGroote, Director of Employee 
Services, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 

Institutional Recreation: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Municipal Recreation: Ralph J. Andrews, Recreation Depart- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Park Recreation: No report. 

Private Recreation: Harry D. Edgren, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. 

School Recreation: Carl A. Troester, Jr., Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 


(General Sections) 
City Directors: Charles J. Kraft, Jr, Board of Education, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Measurement and Evaluation: Eleanor Metheny, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Professional and Public Relations: Mildred B. Wohlford, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 
Professional Education: Nelson Walke, Brooklyn College, 
. Brooklyn, New York. 
Research: Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Student: Lucille Trucano, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Washington, Seattle. 


District Association Presidents 

Central: Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Eastern: Mazie V. Scanlan, School Administration Building, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. . 

vers Gertrude E. Moulton, 291 Forest Street, Oberlin, 

io. 

Northwest : Edwin Graham, Public Schools, Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington. 

Southern: Mrs. Mary Ella L. Soule, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

Southwest: Mrs. Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1. 
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State Representatives 
(Cextral District) 

Colorado (2): (No report) 

Iowa (2): Theresa Anderson, 2109 40th Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Roy Moore, Director of Athletics, Creston, Iowa. 

Kansas (2): Edna McCullough, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Minnesota (2): (No report) 

Missouri (3): (No report) 

Nebraska (1): (No report) 

North Dakota (1): (No report) 

South Dakota (1): (No report) 

Wyoming: (None) 

(Eastern District) 

Connecticut (2): (No report) 

Delaware (1): (No report) 

District of Columbia (2): (No report) 

Maine (1): (No report) 

Maryland (1): Thomas Ferguson, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts (3): (No report) 

New Hampshire: (None) 

New Jersey (3): Margaret Millar, Board of Education, Pater- 
son 1; Herbert A. Stine, High School, Plainfield; Margaret 
C. Brown, Panzer College, East Orange. 

New York (5): Ellis Champlin, State Education Department, 
Albany; Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin; Frank S. Lloyd, City 
College of New York, New York; Francis J. Moench, 
Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland; Carroll H. 
Smith, Public Schools, Garden City. 

Pennsylvania (4): C. Harold Schuler, 8211 Cadwalader Rd., 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia 17; William A. Palmer, Shady 
Side Academy, Pittsburgh; E. H. Nelson, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; (one representative to be 
elected) 

Rhode Island (1): Martha Jones, 19 Pidge Avenue, Paw- 
tucket. 

Vermont (1): (No report) 

(Midwest District) 

Illinois (5): Ray Duncan, 401 Centennial Bldg, Springfield; 
Ruth Lins, Public Schools, Rockford; Norman Ziebell, 
Morton Township High School, Cicero; Bess Specht, 
Board of Education, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1; 
Ross Anderson, Huff Gymnasium, Champaign. 

Indiana (2): Carolyn W. Bookwalter, 527 S. Highland, 
Bloomington; Mark C. Wakefield, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Michigan (2): (No report) 

Ohio (4): (No report) 

West Virginia (2): Patrick A. Tork, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown; Sara Cree, Shepherds Teachers 
College, Shepherds Town. 

Wisconsin (2): (No report) 

(Northwest District) 

Idaho: (None) 


Montana (1): Charles Hertler, State University, Missoula. 

Oregon (2): Ray Hendrickson, University High School, Eu- 
gene; Dorotha E. Moore, State Department of Education, 
Salem. 

Washington (2): Kathro Kidwell, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of Washington, Seattle 
5; Jess Puckett, Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg. 

(Southern District) 

Alabama (2): Louise E. Levy, P. O. Box 2006, University of 
Alabama, University; Jessie R. Garrison, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Montgomery. 

Arkansas (1): (No report) 

Florida (1): (No report) 

Georgia (2): Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville; Thomas E. McDonough, Emory 
University. 

Kentucky (1): (No report) 

Louisiana (2): J. Q. Long, University High School, Baton 
Rouge; Simon A. McNeely, Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge. 
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Mississippi (1): (No report) 

North Carolina (2): (No report) 

Oklahoma (1): Earl Sullens, Ponca City. 

South Carolina (1): (No report) 

Tennessee (1): (No report) 

Texas (2): (No report) 

Virginia (2): Eliot V. Graves, State Department of Education, 


Richmond; Albert E. Doran, Alexandria Public Schools, 


Alexandria. 
(Southwest District) 
Arizona (1): (No report) 
California (4): Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley 4; Howard Bell, 451 N. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
12; Verne Landreth, 311 California State Building, Los 
Angeles 12; Genevie Dexer, 231 N. Blaine, Bellflower. 
Nevada: (None) 
New Mexico (1): (No report) 
Utah (1): (No report) 


Affiliated Organizations 


American Academy of Physical Education: Jay B. Nash, 
New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, 
New York. 

American Physiotherapy Association: Esther Gilman, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

American School Health Association: C. H. Keene, University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Boys’ Club of America, Incorporated: Walter M. Hall, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Canadian Physical Education Association: A. S. Lamb, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

College Physiéal Education Association: A. W. Marsh, Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Delta Psi Kappa: Eurice Miller, 1154 North Windomere, 
Dallas 8, Texas. 

National Association of Physical Education for College Wom- 
en: Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State College for Wom- 
en, Milledgeville. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association: Frederick W. Lueh- 
ring, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Phi Delta Pi: Bernice Moss, State Department of Education. 
Library and Courts Building, Sacramento 14, California. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa: ‘Wilbur DeTurk, 5700 Ogontz Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Physical Fducation Society of the YMCA’s of North America: 
Marshall L. Walters, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Society of State Directors: George W. Ayars, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

YWCA Health Education Directors’ Society: Grace M. Palmer, 
_. 600 T.exington Avenue, New York 22, New 

ork. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
1946-47 
(Reported as of December 1, 1946) 


Alabama: Louise E. Levy, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Arizona: John L. Barringer, Tucson High School, Tucson. 

Arkansas: Hubert B. Schwartz, 112 East Broadway, North 
Little Rock. 

California: Anna Espenschade, 
Berkeley. 

Colorado: L. C. Butler, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. 

Connecticut: Josephine Rogers, Connecticut State University, 
Storrs. 

Delaware: Beatrice P. Hartshorn, University of Delaware, 
Newark. 

District of Columbia: Virginia Dennis, George Washington 
University, Washington 6. 

Florida: D. R. Snyder, 4815 NW 6th Avenue, Miami 36. 


Georgia: Lynn Keyes, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 
Idaho: Kenneth F. Dean, Superintendent of Schools, Gennessee. 


Illinois: Ross Anderson, Huff Gymnasium, University of IIli- 
nois, Champaign. 


University of California, 


Indiana: Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Iowa: C. F. Peterson, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, ‘ 

Kansas: Sue Unruh, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 

Kentucky: Elizabeth Ferver, Public Schools, Covington, 

Louisiana: Mrs. Mary B. Bales, Southeastern Louisiana Col. 
lege, Hammond. 

Maine: George Albert, Portland High School, Portland, 

Maryland: Thomas Ferguson, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Robert T. Berry, Springfield Public Schoo} 
Springfield. 

Michigan: Augusta Harris, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota: A. F. Brainard, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 

Mississippi: Russell Lyons, State Department of Education, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kansas City, 

Montana: K. Elizabeth Anderson, Montana State Board of 
Health, Helena. 

Nebraska: Ralph Beechner, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 

Nevada: J. E. Martie, University of Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Dorothy Rowe, High School, Dover. 

New Jersey: Margaret Millar, Board of Education, Paterson, 

New Mexico: F. M. Wilson, High School, Albuquerque. 

New York: Francis J. Moench, Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland. 

North Carolina: Thomas C. Hines, State College, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Al Cassell, Jamestown College, Jamestown. 

Ohio: Grace B. Daviess, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 

Oklahoma: Kate Culbert, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 

Oregon: Ray Hendrickson, University High School, Eugene. 

Pennsylvania: C. Harold Schuler, 8211 Cadwalader Road, 
Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island: Martha Jones, 19 Pidge Avenue, Pawtucket. 

South Carolina: Lucille Bowers, Public Schools, Spartanburg. 

South Dakota: Irv Nelson, Washington High School, Sioux 
Falls. 

Tennessee: Capt. Sam Jones, High School, Knoxville. 

Texas: Donnie Cotteral, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton. 

Utah: Sheilah Woodland, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Newton H. Baker, State Department of Education, 
Montpelier. 

Virginia: A. E. 
Alexandria. 

Washington: Kathro Kidwell, University of Washington, Se- 
attle 5. 

West Virginia: Patrick A. Tork, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: Elizabeth McGinness, North High School, She- 
boygan. 

Wyoming: Helen M. Newland, Cheyenne High School, 
Cheyenne. 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
3ourgeois, Mrs. Vesta R., Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, Louisiana, Southern, chairman. 1949 
Atkinson, Pearl, 2125 NE Everett Street, Portland, Ore- 


Doran, George Washington High School, 


gon, Northwest, 1948 
Axtell, Jane, Oak Park High School, Oak Park Illinois, 
Midwest. 
Denton, C. T., Bismarck, North Dakota, Central. 1948 


Farris, Jeff, State Department of Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Southern. 
Hall, Oreta, 350 West Fifth Street, Logan, Utah, South- 


west, 1949 
Hatlestad, S. Lucille, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, Central. 1949 


Helsel, Ruth, 
Midwest. 
Keller, Louis, University of Minnesota, 
Minnesota, Central. 
Levy, Louise, University of Alabama, University, Ala- 
bama, Southern. 1948 
Page, Philip, Classical High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Eastern, 1948 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, “a 


Minneapolis, 
1947 
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Pierce, Helen, Wilmington High School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Eastern. ; 1949 
th, Kenyon, 735 South Wilton Place, Los Angeles, 
California, Southwest. ane 1948 
Tork, Patrick, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, 
Midwest. 1949 
STATE AND DISTRICT MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 


Central: (No report) 

Colorado: (No report) 

Towa: (No report)* 

Kansas: (No_report) 

Minnesota: (No report) 

Missouri: Verna Zimmerman, High School, Benton, Missouri.* 

Nebraska: (No report) 

North Dakota: (No report) 

South Dakota: (No report) 

Wyoming: (No report) * 

Eastern: (No report) 

Connecticut: (No report)* 

Delaware: (No report) 

District of Columbia: (No report) 

Maine: Roberta J. Scott, Westbrook Junior College, Portland. 

Maryland: Elmon L. Vernier, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore.* 

Massachusetts: (No report) 

New Hampshire: (No report) 

New Jersey: L. Maude Norris, Atlantic City High School, 
Albany and Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City.* 

New York: Arthur Lynch, Public Schools, Bronxville.* 

Pennsylvania: Wilfred Collin, 2347 77th Avenue, Philadelphia.* 

Rhode Island: (No report) * 

Midwest: Clarence A. Biedenweg, Public Schools, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Illinois: Jane Axtell, Oak Park High School, Oak Park.* 

Indiana: (No report) 

Michigan: (No report) 

Ohio: Ruth Helsel, Wittenberg College, Springfield.* 

West Virginia: (No report)* 

Wisconsin: (No report) 

Northwest: (No report)* 

Idaho: (No report) 

Montana: (No report) 

Oregon: Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis.* 

Washington: (No report)* 

Southern: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia.* 

Alabama: Martha Turner, State Teachers College, Living- 
ston.* 

Arkansas: (No report) 

Florida: (No report) 

Georgia: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University.* 

Kentucky: (No report) 

Louisiana: Mrs. Vesta R. Bourgeois, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette.* 

Mississippi: (No report) 

North Carolina: (No report) 

Oklahoma: James Kevin, Stillwater.* 

South Carolina: Janie Herndon, County Health Department, 
Spartanburg.* 

Tennessee: (No report) 

Texas: (No report) 

Virginia: Grace E. Chevraux, Hollins College.* 

Southwest: (No report) * 

Arizona: (No report) 

California: (No report)* 

Nevada: (No report)* 

New Mexico: (No report) " 

Utah: Doris Newman, Weber High School, Ogden.* 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTERING STATE PROGRAMS OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Reported as of December 1, 1946) 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Education; W. L. Davis, 


Smi 


* Accepted 1946-47 quotas. 
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Supervisor of School and Community Health Education, Kel- 
logg Project, State Department of Education. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Jeff Farris, Acting Supervisor, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 
Los Angeles, California 
Verne S. Landreth, Chief, Division of Recreation, 311 State 
Building, Los Angeles; Winifred Van Hagen, Chief, Bureau 
of Physical Education for Girls, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Library and Courts Building, Sacramento 14; Cecyl Nel- 
son, Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno; Bernice Moss, 
Consultant in Health Education, Library and Courts Building 
Sacramento 14. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, Supervisor of Health Education, 
State Department of Education; Frances Foley, Assistant 
Supervisor of Health Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Ruth Byler, Assistant Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Education. 
Dover, Delaware 
George W. Ayars, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 
District of Columbia 
Frank S. Stafford, Chief, Health, Physical Education, and 
Athletics, U. S. Office of Education; Washington 25, D. C. 
_ Tallahassee, Florida 
Joe Hall, State Director of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education; Louise Smith, Consultant, 
School and Community Health Education, State Department 
of Education. 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ray O. Duncan, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education; Elsa Schneider, Assistant 
Director of Health and Physical Education, State Department 
of Education; Orman R. Barkdoll, Assistant Director of 
Health and Physical Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Foster Keagle, Assistant Director of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Education; Hazel D. O’Neal, 
Health Consultant, Community Health Service Project, 1518 
West Park Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Robert Yoho, Director of Division of Health and Physical 
Education, State Board of Health; Dale Harmon, Health and 
Physical Education, State Board of Health; Lucretia A. 
Saunders, Health Education Consultant, State Board of Health; 
Charity E. Runden, Health Education, State Board of Health; 
Cecilia C. Conrath, Health Education, State Board of Health. 
Moscow, Idaho 
Loretta Schuler, Administrator, Kellogg Project, State De- 
partment of Education. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Hambleton Tapp, Director of Health Education, State De- 
partment of Education. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Simon A. McNeely, Supervisor of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Safety Education, State Department of Education; 
Marion Souza, Supervisor of Health Education, Kellogg Pro- 
ject; Caro Lane, State Department of Education. 
Augusta, Maine 
Howard G. Richardson, Director of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, State Department of Education. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Thomas C. Ferguson, Supervisor of Physical Education and 
Recreation, State Department of Education; Ethel E. Sammis, 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation, 
State Department of Education; Donald I. Minnegan, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation, State 
Department of Education; Elizabeth Amery, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics, State Department of Education (nutrition, 
home safety); Mrs. Gertrude Bowie, Assistant Supervisor of 
Home Economics, State Department of Education (school 
lunches) ; Edward Davens, Chief, Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
State Department of Health; Helen Fisk, Chief, Division of 
Public Health Nursing, State Department of Health; Mayton 
Zickefoose, Assistant Nutritionist, State Department of Health; 
Richard C. Leonard, Chief, Division of Oral Hygiene, State 
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Department of Health. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Daniel J. Kelly, Supervisor of Physical Education, State 
Department of Education; Ralph C. Colson, Assistant Super- 
visor of Physical Education, State Department of Education. 
Lansing, Michigan 

Julian Smith, Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, State Department of Education; Charles E. For- 
sythe, State Director of Athletics, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Clarence Nelson, Health Consultant, Kellogg Project; Perry 
J. Sandell, Health Consultant, State Department of Education. 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Russell Lyons, Physical Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Jefferson City, Missouri 

Carl Fox, Director of Health and Physical Education, State 
Department of Public Schools; Forrest G. Stith, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Helena, Montana 

Carl E. Klafs, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, State Department of Education; Charles Hert- 
ler, Chairman, Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana; Schubert Dy- 
sche, Director of Health, Kellogg Project, State Department 
of Education. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

Rudolph L. Fredstrom, Supervisor of School Health, Kellogg 
Project, State Department of Education. 


Trenton, New Jersey 

Wilson G. Guthrie, Director of Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education, State Department of Education; William P. Uhler, 
Jr., Associate Director of Health Education, State Department 
of Education; Lulu P. Dilworth, Associate Director of Health 
Education, State Department of Education. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Gail N. Barber, Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in the elementary grades, State Department of 
Education; Mrs. R. M. Overton, Consultant, Community 
Health Service Project. 


Albany, New York 
Ellis H. Champlin, Acting Director of Division of Health 
and Physical Education and Chief, Bureau of Physical Edu- 
cation; Cyrus H. Maxwell, Chief, Bureau of Health Service; 
Lillian A. DeArmit, Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation; Ruth Abernathy, Emery A. Bauer, Harry C. Thomp- 
son, Caswell M. Miles, Arthur J. Muller, Supervisors of 
Physical Education and Recreation; William P. Brown, C. D. 
Van Alstine, Lena K. Pearce, Margaret Mary Walsh, Marie 
E. Swanson, Cora M. Wilder, Division of Health Service; 
Florence C. O’Neill, Mary B. Rappaport, Division of Health 
Teaching. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Charles E. Spencer, Advisor in Physical Education and 
Health Education, State Department of Education; Ruth O. 
Moore, Assistant Advisor in Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education; Hanna Turnage, Health Co- 
ordinator, Wake County Health Department. 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
W. L. Jacobson, Director of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Columbus, Ohio 


Paul E. Landis, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Safety, State Department of Education; P. C. 
Bechtel, Assistant Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu= 
cation, State Department of Education; Jean Thompson, Su- 
pervisor of Health Education, State Department of Education. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Arguyle Seikel, School Health Coordinator, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Salem, Oregon 

Harold A. Bishop, Co-director, State Department of Edu- 
cation; Dorotha Moore, Co-director, State Department of Edu- 
cation; Helen F. Dempster, Supervisor of Special Health 


Instruction Projects, State Department of Education; 
Sparks, Director of Health and Physical Education, State 
Department of Education. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Elna H. Nelson, Director of Health and Physica] Educy, 
tion, State Department of Education; Elizabeth K, Zimmer} 
Senior Advisor in Health and Physical Education, State De. 
partment of Education. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Charles B. Lewis, Director of Health and Physical Ryy, 
cation, State Department of Education. 
Columbia, South Carolina 
David G. Phillips, Supervisor of Health and Physica} Eth. 
cation, State Department of Education. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Fred T. Brown, Supervisor, Division of Health and Phys. 
cal Education, State Department of Education. 
Austin, Texas 
Lewis Spears, Consultant in Health Education, State Dy 
partment of Education; David K. Brace, General Consultan, 
in Physical Education, University of Texas. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Glen W. Arnett, Director of Heaith and Physical Edu. 
tion, State Department of Education; Kenneth Scott, Super. 
intendent of Recreation, Room 311, City and County Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Newton H. Baker, Supervisor of Health and Physic 
Education, State Department of Education. 
Richmond, Virginia 
E. V. Graves, Supervisor of Physical and Health Education 
State Department of Education; Harold K. Jack, Assistan, 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, State Depart. 
ment of Education; Lester E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education; State Department of 
Education; Thomas Gordon Bennett, Health Consultant, Kd. 
logg Project, State Department of Education. 
Olympia, Washington 
Harley L. Robertson, Director of Health, Physical Educ. 
tion, and Recreation, State Department of Education; Mar. 
jerie Eastabrooks, Health Education Consultant, State De 
partment of Education. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Warren H. Southworth, Health Coordinator, Kellogg Pro- 
ject, State Department of Education. 


Central District + 
«+ Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 
The newly elected officers of the Iowa Association are: Pret 
ident, C. F. Peterson, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa; 
President-Elect, Harry J. Schmidt, Iowa State College, Ames, § 
Iowa; Ist Vice President, Sue Olney, Sioux City, Iowa; 2nd 
Vice President, Leslie Bollman, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Treasurer, 
F. X. Cretzmeyer, Des Moines, Iowa; Secretary, Hugo Oto- 
palik, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; Men’s Section Chait- 
man, Paul Scott, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Won 
en’s Section Chairman, Iris Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The executive committee of the state GAA undertook several 
projects for last fall. An explanation of the GAA went to § 
non-member schools with an invitation to join the state (as 
sociation. Any school wishing this bulletin or wishing to jom 
should write to Marguerite Dow, Carroll, Iowa. Betty Teall, 
Bloomfield, Iowa, has prepared material on playdays for GAA 
which is being distributed to member schools. Carolyn Johnson 
of Ottumwa is the new editor of the GAA newsletter. - 
The Dolphin Club, honorary swimming club for men at the 
University of Iowa, completed a very successful three-night 
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Nominations for Gulick Award ; : 

Members of the Association are urged to submit nomi- 
nations for the Luther Gulick Award for Distinguished 
Service for consideration by the members of the Gulick 
Award Committee. Names should be sent to the chair- 
man of the committee, Dr. Eva M. Seen, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. ; 

Qualifications for Candidate for the Gulick Award 

A. Any candidate should be at least thirty-five years 
of age, whose contributions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. 

B. The candidate shall be one whose life and contri- 
butions have inspired youth to live vigorously, coura- 
geously, and fully so that they might be deemed fit to 
be free. 

Eva M. SEEN, Chairman 
Gulick Award Committee 


performance of their Annual Dolphin Follies during November. 
About twenty of their members spent the Christmas holidays 
at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, participating in the National 
Aquatic Forum. 

The Square Dance Club at the University of Iowa has be- 
come so popular that it has been divided into two groups. One is 
for students, both graduate and undergraduate; the other is 
for faculty members and their families. 
By Helen Newland 

As no state physical education association meeting was held 
this year in Wyoming, present officers of the association will 
continue in their original capacities until an election by mail 
can be held. President of the association is Miss Helen M. 
Newland of the Cheyenne High School, and vice president is 
Ralph Parker, also of the Cheyenne High School. Miss Wilma 


McLeod, former secretary and treasurer of the group, has * 


moved from the state. 

The officers of the state association have recently completed 
a survey of the physical education and athletic instructors of 
Wyoming and the study shows that 72 men and 35 women 
are employed in the public schools of the state this year. All 
Class I and Class II schools with the exception of seven re- 
plied to the questionnaire. 

Fifty-two physical education directors and athletic coaches 
have remained in the same positions which they held last year, 
and 56 instructors are new in their present locations. Of this 
group, we welcome to Wyoming physical educators who taught 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, California, Texas, Utah, and 
Nebraska last year. 


Canadian News + 


By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 


A feature of intercollegiate sport last fall were the tennis 
competitions. The central tournament among Ontario and 
Quebec Universities brought together a half dozen schools. 
Toronto and McGill reached the finals with McGill having 
the edge. Saskatchewan, winner in the west, met McGill, win- 
ner of eastern challenges, with McGill being declared the un- 
official intercollegiate champion. . 

The Canadian Welfare Council has called together repre- 
sentatives from across Canada to plan for the implementation 
of the findings of the Canadian Youth Commission on Recrea- 
tion. All national organizations and agencies will take part. 
Some very definite recommendations to governments in provin- 
cial, dominion, and municipal fields may be expected. 

The Canadian Red Cross has started its work for next year’s 
campaign in swimming and water safety. New schools for in- 
structors will be set up in more areas of the country. Indica- 
tions are that the Red Cross program will become the national 
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swimming and water safety plan for Canada and that the stand- 
ards so set will become the national standards. 

The Canadian Olympic Association is busily at work under 
the excellent leadership of Professor N. C. Hart of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. The association met during the 
annual meeting of the AAVC, in Montreal, November 29, 1946. 
Among the very important problems is the clarification of the 
“amateur” code. Perhaps no other question in organized sport 
has raised so much controversy during recent years in Canada. 
The solution of this problem might easily mean the life or ~ 
death of the AAVC and its authority. 

The National Council on Physical Fitness recently held. its 
sixth meeting in Ottawa. A report on the work of the National 
Council has been sent as of November 1, 1946. In this report it 
has been pointed out that the council has done much to stimu- 
late a resurgence of interest in fitness along a broad front. 
Amendments to the present Act which, if implemented, will be 
a’ still further step toward full fitness programs across the 
Dominion are under discussion. 

A successor to Ian Eisenhardt, who has gone to the United 
Nations Organization as chief of staff activities, will be named 
very shortly. Copies of the report may be had from Doris 
Plewes, assistant director of physical fitness, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 

At the meeting’ of the Council held in October, 1946, briefs 
were presented by a large number of organizations and as- 
sociations, outlining ways in which the National Council on 
Physical Fitness might help to stimulate and coordinate pro- 
grams of physical education, health education, and recreation. 


MANITOBA 

In cooperation with the Winnipeg Director of Recreation 
and a special sports clinic committee, the Red Cross recently 
held a one-night clinic in Winnipeg. A swimming meet for 
those interested in competitive swimming was staged at the 
public swimming pool in Winnipeg by the Manitoba section of 
the Canadian Amateur Swimming Association. Each week 
over two hundred students of the Provincial Normal School 
and the Canadian vocational training schools attend a course 
of instruction in swimming and water safety intended to qualify 
them as instructors eventually. ‘she Winnipeg Schools also 
carried out a swimming instruction program in Grades V and 
VI during September and October. 

The Winnipeg Tribune and the Young Men’s Section of the 
Board of Trade are sponsoring a ten-week course of instruction 
in the fundamentals of skiing for pupils from Grades VII-XII 
in cooperation with the director of physical education in Winni- 
peg and the Province. 

The Annual High School Bonspiel for teams from all over 
the Province will be held during January 2, 3, 4, in Winnipeg. 
Last year nearly 600 boys took part in this annual classic which 
is the largest of its kind in Canada. The Bonspiel is promoted 
by the Manitoba Physical Education Association in cooperation 
with the Manitoba Curling Association. 

The President of the Manitoba Physical Education Associa- 
tion, D. E. Strain, in a message to members, stressed the need 
to maintain objectives of health, physical fitness, and the teach- 
ing of play skills. He urged that members especially concen- 
trate on the teaching of play skills for this coming year. 

The Winnipeg section is sponsoring a series of refresher 
courses for people engaged in physical education and recreation 
in Winnipeg and suburbs. The courses will include group 
games, pyramid building, folk dancing, team games such as 
basketball and volleyball, tumbling and apparatus, social recre- 
ation, tabloid sports, etc. Instructors will include Robert Jar- 
man, director, physical education, Winnipeg schools; Wray 
Youmans, director, physical education, University of Manitoba; 
Hart Devenney, director, Manitoba physical fitness program, 
Provincial government; Charles Barbour, director, recreation, 
City of Winnipeg; Dave Strain, director, physical education, 
Winnipeg YMCA; and mar~ others. 

Evidence of the increasing interest and concern for recrea- 
tional programs in their widest sense is plainly seen in Mani- 
toba by the growing number of cities, towns, and small com- 
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munities setting up community organizations or committees to 
deal with the problem. The Provincial division of physical 
fitness is cooperating extensively with them and is providing 
guidance, plans of operations, and practical program aids. Al- 
ready four short-term leadership courses have been held in 
Flin Flon, Arrow River, Emerson, and Winnipegosis. Further- 
more, such courses are projected for the next year in Minne- 
dosa, Lundar, Portage La Prairie, Carman, Boissevain, and 
Kelarney. 


Winnipeg appointed Charles Barbour as its director of recre- 
ation last June. Already Mr. Barbour has stimulated interest 
and activity in an ever-widening scheme of recreation for the 
people of Winnipeg. On a recent by-law vote the citizens ap- 
proved the expenditure of $500,000 to be devoted to three main 
areas of recreational need: extension of parks and recreational 
facilities in the city; equipping and furnishing additional play- 
grounds in the city, wading pools, swimming pools, etc.; lands, 
buildings, improvements, and equipment for the thirteen com- 
munity centers in the city. 


Under the joint sponsorship of the city recreation department, 
the Manitoba Physical Education Association and the Provincial 
physical fitness office, a recreational clinic is being held in 
Winnipeg. Twenty-two different activities will go into a year’s 
program set forth to stimulate interest, and to teach something 
about fundamentals. The recreational clinic is under the active 
direction of Mr. Charles Barbour. 


A new curriculum in physical education for Grades I to VI 
has gone into effect in the Manitoba schools and for 1947 one 
will be in operation for Grades VII-XII. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Extensive developments are taking place-in the industrial 
recreation picture in this province. Pacific Mills, Ltd., of Van- 
couver is one of the most recent firms to have appointed a full- 
time recreational director, Mr. N. V. Daly. Mr. Daly’s office is 
at the company townsite at Ocean Falls. There are over 40 
different individual organizations whose activities are coordin- 
ated under the recreational director’s office. Out of a popula- 
tion of 3,000, approximately 200 take part in some form of 
recreational activity daily in a directed program. 


Miss Marion Henderson has recently joined the physical 
education staff of the University of British Columbia, assuming 
the directorship of physical education for women. Miss Hender- 
son, with a long background in the field of women’s athletics, 
is well known for her work at the Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, and for her interest in “Friday Night” recreational pro- 
grams. Miss Isabel Clay, a McGill graduate, and Miss Jean 
Carmichael, a Toronto graduate, will assist Miss Henderson. 


The school of physical education in British Columbia has 
been inaugurated with about 90 students, two thirds of them, 
men. 

ALBERTA 

Art Erickkson reports that the Edmonton Physical Educa- 
tion Association featured instructional films at its November 
meeting. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

In a recent article contributed to SRM Joe Griffiths has 
recorded some special training hints for young track and field 
athletes which are of value to the reader. Saskatchewan’s pro- 
gram of emphasis on track and field under such men as Kirk- 
patrick and Griffiths bids fair to give to the “wheat belt” 
province preeminence in the field within a few years. 

G. L. A. Daverne is now on the field staff of SRM. He 
has been to the Wolseley area for field work. 


QUEBEC 


President M. M. Bruker of the CPEA continues his good 
work not only for the whole Canadian Physical Education As- 
sociation, but the Quebec Association as well. He has taken 
the lead in again having the Quebec Physical Education As- 
sociation sponsor the now reorganized sports clinics in Montreal. 

Stan Rough, the energetic director of recreation at Arvida 
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has returned from the Industrial Recreation Congress at 
Purdue full of ambition and is working on plans and arrange. 
ments. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Hugh Noble is working hard to raise the standards jp 
physical education classes in the Nova Scotia schools, He j, 
giving refresher courses throughout the province and has reach- 
ed over 2,000 teachers in the rural elementary schools, 


National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Castlemont, Calif.- 


Maude Sharp, NSWA representative from Philadelphia, re. 
ports that representatives from fourteen colleges met in October 
at Temple University to formulate desirable practices for 
specific sports. Eleven items were discussed and recommended 
policies drawn up concerning each sport. The discussion shows 
the amount of ground covered and the desire and willingness 
of the coaches in the Philadelphia section to promote and en- 
courage interscholastic competition, but only under the most 
desirable conditions as follows: 

1. Women coaches and officials for all women’s sports. 

2. Policies set forth by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 

3. Rated officials. 

4. Coaches to be held responsible for developing the proper 
attitudes of sportsmanship toward other teams and officials. 

5. Academic standards should take precedence over the de- 
“mands of the sports. 

6. No gate receipts. 

7. Schoiarships should be awarded according to standards 
of the institution and never for athletic ability alone. 

8. Medical examinations required. 

9. All competition should be on college level. 

10. Alternate home and away games. 

11. Junior varsity competitive games should be encouraged. 

During November, hockey was in full swing in the Phila- 
delphia area. On November 9 Bryn Mawr College was hostess 
to twelve college teams. Each college played a thirty-minute 
period with two other colleges in the morning. In the after- 
noon trials were held for the selection of the first and second 
All-College Hockey Teams. 

Every Saturday morning fourteen teams played through the 
season. These teams consisted of college graduates and players 
not affiliated with schools. 

On November 23 and 24 the Middle Atlantic Hockey Tourna+ 
ment was held at the Mill Country Club, Maple Shade, New 
Jersey. Teams from Lancaster, South Jersey, and Philadelphia 
participated. 

On November 28, 29, and 30, the National Hockey Tourna- 
ment was held at Adelphia College, Long Island. 


Joan L. Martin, Colorado NSWA representative, reports that 
on May 4, 1946, the University of Colorado called together 
representatives of all departments of physical education of all 
colleges in Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado because it recogniged 
the immediate need for regulating college women’s competitive 
skiing and because it foresaw the rising need for such control 
in other sports. The outcome of the conference was the organi- 
zation of the College Women’s Physical Education Association 
of Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado and the formulation of 4 
constitution and policies. On October 19 the organization held 
a second meeting to discuss the details of ski competition. 
Standards were set up concerning classification of skiers on the 
basis of skill, safety, number and types of races for each class 
of skier, awards, penalties, and disqualification of skiers. 
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A schedule of two ski meets a year, of the sports day type, 
for 1946-47 and 1947-48 was arranged, in addition to and suc- 
ceeding one or more intramural meets a year which are to be 
d by each individual school. 

The association felt the conference was well worth while, 


sponsore 


not only from the standpoint of coming to an agreement on 
skiing problems, but also from the viewpoint that a great many 
of its policies could be applied to any and every sport in which 
mpete. 

prs aiversity also played hostess to the first organized 
meeting since the war of th: Colorado-Wyoming AFCW 

oup. Ten colleges and universities (sponsors and WAA 
presidents ) attended the meeting. Officers were elected, a sched- 
wle of sports days for the coming year was made out, each 
president gave a brief resume of her WAA organization and 
a discussion followed concerning the weaknesses and merits of 
the various organizations. Two schools were each in the process 
of organizing a WAA and received many valuable suggestions. 
The delegates agreed to hold three meetings per year at the 
time of each of the sports days. Plans for attending the Na- 
tional AFCW convention in North Carolina were also discussed. 

* 


Members of the New Mexico NSWA Board were called 
together to study the problem of interscholastic competition in 
this state. Five recommendations were made and sent for ap- 
proval to the State Board of Education and to the Superin- 
tendents’ Committee of the North Central Association. It was 
recommended that: 

1. Girls’ physical education departments sponsor intramural 
programs in all sports desirable for girls and that there be 
activities for every. girl. 

2. A girl participate in those activities only for which she 
is physically fit, and that, as a health examination is the basis 
for determining this, school money should be provided for such 
examinations. 

3. Playdays and sports days which give the benefit of social 
contacts with other schools be conducted in reasonable 
geographical areas for high school girls. 

4. The state tennis tournament for girls be discontinued 
until the time the schools are able to meet the standards for 
interscholastic competition as established by NSWA. 

5. The New Mexico Board of NSWA be recognized as the 
organization to which the state committee delegates the author- 
ity for the regulation and control of girls’ sports and athletics. 
(If this is not possible, then who is responsible?) 

The Board of Education approved the recommendations, but 
the Superintendents’ Committee is yet to be heard from. 

As a result, the NSWA Board is now trying to stimulate 
extensive intramural programs and to organize regional play- 
days. These are two steps in the long-term program to provide 
a sound and all-inclusive program of sports for girls and 
women, 

Members of the Board are Mrs. Gail Barbour, Mrs. Vada 
Floyd Overton, R. P. Sweeney, Charles Renfro, Mrs. Flora 
Thompson, Dorothy Schultz, Bobbie Friberg, Sarah Sampson, 
Mrs. Edna Lowe, Mrs. Betty Perkins, Aud Smith, Elwanda 
Allen, E. H. Fixley, Tony Wilson, Frances McGill, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Groniger, Mrs. Edith Craig, Mrs. J. F. Wackerbarth, 
Ann Pavloff, Vlasta Machala, Jane Ladner, and Mercedes 
Gugisberg, chairman, who is also NSWA representative for 
New Mexico. 

ok 

Among those who participate in professional activities over 
and above their actual teaching duties are the members of the 
physical education department for women at the University 
of Idaho. 

Irene Marks, northern Idaho state basketball chairman, was 
a member of the staff at the National Aquatics School con- 
ducted by the American Red Cross at Benbow Lakes, Kapowsiu, 
Washington. She also taught photography and outdoor educa- 
tion at the summer camp for student teachers and laboratory 
school pupils of the North Idaho Teachers College near Lewis- 

ton, Idaho. 

Katy Rae Boyer, NSWA representative from Idaho and a 
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Have you sent in your subscription to the 
Sports Bulletin? 
$1.50 for six issues. 
A. S. Barnes Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 
Let’s support NSWA’s own publication! 


member of the Women Professional Golfers’ Association, at- 
tended the three weeks’ course on modern dance under Hanya 
Holm at Colorado Springs. 

* * * 

At the request of the visual aids chairman, Jess Pucket, 
Frederica Bernhard and a special group of public school and 
college women are regularly reviewing films for NSWA. 
Printed information should be out soon. 

Under the sponsorship of the Visual Aids Committee of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, a Film Study Com- 
mittee has planned a survey to determine the areas in which 
more films and other forms of visual aids are needed. Three 
hundred to five hundred questionnaires will’ soon be distributed 
from points in the Northwest, Southwest, Midwest and East. The 
committee hopes to determine a few specific needs in the field 
of visual aids, and the next step will be to contact film pro- 
duction companies and interested individuals and have as many 
films as possible made each year. Anyone not receiving a ques- 
tionnaire and wishing to fill one out or point to a specific need, 
may write to any of the following persons: Karla Mogensen, 
Central Washington College, Ellensburg, Washington; Suzanne 
Macauley, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Violet 
Kregis, Public Schools, Cape May, New Jersey; Bethene Young 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas; Aileen Moody, Coker 
College, Hartsville, South Carolina. 

* * * 


The NSWA Legislative Board held a meeting on January 
4 and 5 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the Grace Dodge Room at 


" Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. Re- 


ports from all officers, district chairmen, standing committee 
chairmen, special committee chairmen, American Federation of 
College Women, editor of Journal column, and editor of Sports 
Bulletin were made at that time. 


Since the office in Washington not only handles the work of 
the national Association, but also distributes NSWA publica- 
tions, it receives frequent requests for copies of the special pub- 
lications, guides, and free materials for use at exhibits, clinics, 
demonstrations, state and local meetings, etc. It is important 
that these publications be carefully accounted for since the 
NSWA loses money otherwise. In consideration of this fact 
anyone who is asked to take charge of an NSWA display is 
requested to keep in mind the following points: 

1. Please order as far in advance as possible. It is some- 
times difficult to do this if you yourself are not informed until, 
the last possible minute. In such cases the Washington office 
will do the best it can in getting a display of publications to 
you on time for the meeting but mailing delays must be taken 
into consideration since these materials are always sent either 
fourth class or book rate. In requesting that materials be sent 
special delivery remember that the Section is charged for all 
postage. 

2. In ordering a display of publications it is inadvisable to 
order a large number of each item (exception: the national 
convention) unless you are sure of selling all of them. It is 
better to order a small number and to take orders than to have 
a great many left over which must be returned to the national 
office at your expense. Also, a small order is easier to handle 
as far as the final accounting is concerned. 

3. Indicate clearly in your letter if you want the publica- 
tions for an exhibit or display as this makes a difference in the 
billing. In this case, everything is billed at the single-copy 
price since these are for resale to individuals. (Individual sales 
regularly handled through our office are allowed a discount on 
12 or more except in the case of the film catalogue.) 

4. When the NSWA office in Washington sends you a dis- 
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play you are billed for the order as in the case of anyone 
sending in an individual order. This bill serves as a check on 
the number of publications received since you are responsible 
for the total amount listed on the bill. A notification of any 
discrepancies between the latter and the number of publications 
received should be sent to the NSWA office immediately upon 
receipt of the package. It is suggested that you set up your 
final statement of sales by listing the number received, number 
returned, number sold, and total amount for each item. This 
will help the NSWA office to keep the financial records straight 
and in most cases will make further correspondence concerning 
an order unnecessary. 

A few words concerning A. S. Barnes and Co. are pertinent 
here. This company publishes all of the sports guides spon- 
sored by the NSWA. (The special publications are published 
by different companies.) It is therefore better equipped to take 
care of large orders for guides than the Washington office 
since the latter has very little storage space for NSWA mate- 
rials. Anyone desiring to order large quantities of the guides, 
either for purchase or a display, may order direct from ‘Barnes 
and those unsold may be returned to the company at the latter’s 
expense. The NSWA office pays outgoing postage, but if pub- 
lications are returned the postage is paid by the sender as indi- 
cated above. When anyone outside of the NSWA office orders 
guides from Barnes certain discounts on quantity orders are 
allowed but no orders for less than $5.00 are accepted. When 
NSWA purchases guides from Barnes it is allowed a discount 
also which means, of course, that the Section is financially en- 
abled to undertake many projects which would otherwise be im- 
possible. Unless it would be inconvenient to do so, therefore, 
everyone is urged to order through the NSWA office. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


MONTANA ... . By Elena M. Sliepcevich 

New women students enrolled at Montana State Normal 
College were honored at an informal mixer in the college gym 
by members of the Women’s Athletic Association to acquaint 
them with the purpose and activities of the group. Competition in 
various relays was staged among the three teams which were 
named Doolittle U, College of Hard Nox, and Sing Sing U. 
Colorful pennants designated the players. Following the intro- 
duction of officers a tamale party was enjoyed. The evening 
concluded with a tour of the underground tunnel which 
stretches across the campus. 

WAA Sport Night at the institution has been devoted to a 
volleyball tournament in which a faculty-upperclass women’s 
team emerged as victors. The team which was named the 
Bullpups defeated the Dillon Delectable Delights, the Radar 
Rookies, and the Atom Smashers. 

In November the members of the association made their 
first overnight trip of the season to Torrey Lodge, the WAA’s 
own retreat. Situated near Torrey Mountain about 15 miles 
northwest of Dillon, the lodge is an ideal spot for both sum- 
mer and winter sports. Plans are underway for extensive im- 
provements and additions. 

The physical education program in the Helena elementary 
schools is under the direction of Andy Machanich, a graduate 
of Montana State College, and Ada Charlotte Pagenkopf, a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota. Although both pro- 
grams for the boys and girls are yet in the formative stage, 
kicking skills, lead-up games to soccer, a traffic safety unit, 
elementary tumbling and pyramid building, marching and 
calisthenics, folk and square dancing, and a basketball unit 
are planned for the girls, while the boys’ program includes 
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football, basketball, indoor baseball, relays, 
and various kick and throw games. 
WASHINGTON 


apparatus Work, 


In Memoriam Fo 
The sudden death of Professor Henry M. Foster on October 
11, 1946, has taken from the University of Washin 
recognized nationally as an outstanding leader in the field 
health, physical education, and recreation. His many con . 
with colleagues and students the day before his death d “ 
the profound shock caused by his untimely passing, 
Professor Foster was born in John Day, Oregon, on Augu 
1896. He was granted the bachelor of science degree froma 
University of Oregon in 1922, and the degree of master of 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1925. He son 
as supervisor of intramural sports and freshman track 
baseball coach at the University of Oregon from 1922-1924 
From 1925-1927 he was head athletic coach at the Riverdgs 
Country School, New York, as well as associate director of 
boys’ camps. In 1927 Professor Foster came to the University 


gton a Tan 


Washington as director of the physical education department 
for men. He served as visiting professor at the University of 
Southern California, the University of California, and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. In 1936 he was one of three faculty members 
selected.in the United States to represent the nation at the ln. 
ternational Conference in Sports held in conjunction with the 
Olympic Games, Berlin, Germany. 

One of Professor Foster’s earliest publications, Separating 
the Wheat from the Chaff, seems to best exemplify his progres. 
sive spirit and leadership in his service to the field of health 
and physical education. He initiated professional teacher train. 
ing for men at the University of Washington and was in 
fluential in establishing physical education on a curricula 
basis in the secondary schools of Washington. He helped organ. 
ize the Washington State and the Northwest District Associa- 
tions in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. He was 
a member of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, The College Physical Education 


- Association, American Social Hygiene Association, Pacific 


Coast Society of College Directors, American Association of 
University Professors, and the University Senate. 

He gave generously and willingly of his time to com 
munity service. He was a respected member of the executive 
committee of the Washington State Tuberculosis Association, 
chairman of the Washington state physical fitness committee, 
and active in the Seattle International Folk Art Society. 

He was an inspiration to his students and fellow workers who 
are far richer because of their association with him. They will 
continue to feel his stimulating influence throughout their lives, 
The loss of his leadership is keenly felt by his friends at the 
University of Washington, in the Northwest, and over the 
entire country. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


One of the functions of the Dance Section is to act as an in- 
formation bureau for teachers and students. In order to make 
this service as efficient as possible, to provide expert advice 
in a wide range of dance problems and to prevent the entire 
burden from falling on one or two persons, the Legislative 
Board of the Dance Section has enlisted the services of the 
consultants listed in the boxed notice in this column. Questions 
and requests for help should be sent direct to the appropriate 
consultant. 

For the past two summers the Bureau of Parks and Public 


Recreation of Portland, Oregon, under the direction of Dor0o- 
thea Lensch has sponsored a dance workshop. The 1946 work- 
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Consultants on Dance Problems 


by dance groups, organizing high school 
groups, Gertrude Lippincott, 252 Bed- 
ford St. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. ; 

Dance for children in public schools, Delia Hussey, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich.; Ruth Evans, 
Springfield Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Dance for boys and men, Mary Washington Ball, Cort- 
land Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

Music for dance, Mary Campbell, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas. , 

Dance for various grades, Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 

Greek dance, Eleanor Struppa, Randolph-Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


by Mrs. Faye Knox who taught classes in pre- 
ty hendsd and modern dance and Mrs. Claire Keller 
who taught ballet. Children from two to sixteen were included 
in the program and all classes met for one hour twice a week 
for eight weeks. At the end of the season the members of the 
workshop presented a program called “The Rhythm Vendor 
in the Benson High School auditorium. Barbara Faye Knox 
as the rhythm vendor appeared before the curtain to introduce 
each member with a vendor’s call and a simplified version of 
what was to follow. The first section of the program was devoted 
to the work of the pre-school classes. “Primitive Rhythms” 
featured the two-and-three-year-olds who carried home-made 
rattles and responded spontaneously to a drum beat. No attempt 
was made to organize their efforts and their response was free 
and intensive. The four and five-year-olds presented a sequence 
of work rhythms called “Rhythms of the Farmer.” “Cowboy 
Rhythms,” danced by the older pre-school group, was based 
upon their ideas of cowboys. The organization of movement 
and the movements themselves were originated in the group. 
The second section was presented by school children from the 
ballet and modern dance classes. The six-to-nine-year-old mem- 
bers of the ballet classes danced “Rhythms of Play” and the 
corresponding age group in the modern dance classes performed 
an original “Indian War Dance” with percussion accompani- 
ment. The latter group also created “Western Rhythms” based 
on the turning wheel, the trot of the scout pony, and the shoot- 
ing of Indians. The third section featured the ballet form with 
a “Hungarian Gypsy Dance” solo and a sequence of beginning 
ballet dances called “Folk Rhythms.” “Viennese Rhythms” was 
an experiment using modern dance and ballet on the stage at 
the same time. The climax in the program came in the last 
section. “South American Rhythms” danced to “Begin the 
Beguine” was based upon a combination of rumba, tango, and 
Indian movements. For decoration and to accentuate their arm 
movements, the dancers carried sticks with many-colored rib- 
bons which served to accent the music, often syncopating the 
beat. The group was divided into two parts and three types of 
movement were performed by each section at different times. 
The last number, “Spiritual,” was done by all the modern dance 
students together. The idea was based upon the death of Uncle 
Tom and the music used was “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
sung by Jean Carroll. Here again only three simple movements 
were used and since there were three groups the movements 
created a dance canon. It was very simply and sweetly done 
and the intensity and sincerity of the children was something 
that every modern dance teacher looks for in her students. 
Fredricka Moore, dance chairman of the Southwest District, 
writes that the Southern California section of the AAHPER 
met in Los Angeles on November 16. Dancing was represented 
on the program by a demonstration of folk dancing conducted 
by Jack Reinhard and’ his special group of folk dancers. Mr. 
Reinhard is well known in Los Angeles, having taught folk 
dancing for a number of summers at the University of Southern 
California. Miss Moore also reports that her modern dance 
class at Excelsior High School, Norwalk, California, is ex- 
ceptionally fine this year. Over 50 girls have elected modern 
dance as their physical education activity and are busy working 
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on technique in anticipation of studying dance composition later 
in the year. The group will give a lecture-demonstration in 
February. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, sends word of activity along both the 
folk dance and modern dance fronts. Square dancing has 
played an important part in the recreational activities of Lin- 
coln for some years and eleven square and country dance 
groups are allied in the Lincoln Council of Folk and Square 
Dance Clubs. The oldest organization, the East Lincoln Old 
Time Dance Club, was organized in 1918, meeting first in the 
homes of the members and later in Richard’s Hall where there 
was ample room for the children of the members to learn the 
dances along with their parents. Last May the Council spon- 
sored its 6th Annual Folk Festival at the University Coliseum 
with the participation of dance groups from some seven nearby 
communities as well as the local clubs. An enthusiastic crowd 
moved through such favorite patterns as Portland Fancy, Flora 
Dora, Sylvan Glide, and Spanish Circle Waltz, pausing oc- 
casionally to listen to the songs of a cowboy chorus and to 
participate in community singing. There were demonstrations 


by junior dance groups and the University of Nebraska 


country dance class as well as an original polka created and 
performed by Orchesis. A special feature of the festival was 
a display of Swedish arts and crafts presided over by young 
hostesses dressed in authentic costumes brought from Sweden 
nearly fifty years ago. The Orchesis and Pre-Orchesis groups 
at the University of Nebraska maintain a busy schedule under 
the direction of Dr. Aileene Lockhart. Last season their work 
was climaxed by the presentation of “The Congo” danced to 
a choral reading of Vachel Lindsay’s famous poem. On De- 
cember 11 Orchesis presented its annual Christmas program, 
and for February it has scheduled a lecture-demonstration, 
“The Dance as a Fine Art.” 

Dancing at Iowa State College now requires the entire at- 
tention of Brenda Briden, a graduate of Bennington College, 
who has recently been appointed to the physical education facul- 
ty. In addition to teaching dance classes, Miss Briden will 
sponsor the Women’s Athletic Association Dance Club. 

Gertrude Lippincott presented a solo program on December 
4 at the University of Ohio at Athens, Ohio. Among her 
numbers were “Incantation” and “Young Girl in a Garden,” 
which had their premieres recently in Detroit, and “Tragic 
Lullaby” which was composed under the direction of Doris 
Humphrey. Other dances were “Invitation” and “Hot Sunday” 
to music by Louis Horst, “Reaction—a Time for Tears” 
(Freda Miller) and three dances to ballads sung by Burl Ives 
and entitled “Light in the Spring.” Miss Lippincott’s master 
class given before the students of the University of Ohio in- 
cluded both technics and composition. On December 6 she 
gave another master class at the University of Cincinnati for 
students at the University, the high schools, and private 
groups. On December 9 she taught a lesson for members of the 
dance workshop and the dance classes at the University of 
Indiana followed by a solo program and a lecture to dance 
majors on “Some Problems in Dance Education.” She will 
be in residence at Mount Holyoke College from February 14 
to 22 where she will teach and criticize the dances of the stu- 
dents. On February 20 she will give a solo concert featuring 
two premieres, “This is the Passing—’ and “The Devil is 
Loneliness.” 


A Boston University class designed to make folk dancing a 


- factor in community health and recreational programs has been 


enthusiastically received by 16 boys and nearly 100 girls major- 
ing in physical education at the University. It is one of the few 
corecreational folk dancing classes in the nation which is de- 
signed to train qualified leaders who see the art as a distinct 
educative factor in adult community life, according to instructor 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal, New York City, an internationally 
prominent authority in folklore. 

The boys in the folk dancing class, among them one member 
of the varsity football squad, all students in the Boston Uni- 
versity physical education. department, attend the two-hour 
class on Thursday nights with girls from the college of physical 
education for women, Sargent, in Cambridge. They admit they 
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were kidded a good deal at first about taking a “sissy” course, 
but they now realize its value, especially in connection with 
settlement house work which many of them plan to do following 
graduation. 

Aside from the future value of the course in their chosen 
work, some of the boys think that the course makes a definite 
contribution to their own physical agility. Duncan Dottin, 
Cambridge, a member of both last year’s football and basket- 
ball squads, thinks that the rhythmic coordination demanded in 
the course is an aid to a good performance on the gridiron. 
Monte Flagg, Jr., Dorchester, a member of last year’s track 
squad, reports that the dancing course possibly develops good 
breathing habits while muscles are in rapid motion. 

Much of the credit for the students’ interest in the class goes 
to Dr. Burchenal, herself a graduate of the college, who has 
been actively engaged in developing the art as a universally 
recognized part of community life since 1902 when she did 
original research in folk dancing and music in both the United 
States and Europe. Going through the dances with as much 
vigor as any of her younger students, Dr. Burchenal injects 
authentic stories of how highlanders really get their spirit into 
this dance, in describing the light, swift movement of a Scottish 
folk dance. 

The dances are not difficult and can be learned in a short 
time. Usually there is an instruction period of about twenty 
minutes, and the rest of the two-hour period is devoted to actual 
dancing. Dr. Burchenal has selected for the class some beauti- 
ful and simple dances which she hopes someday will be common 
to all people. At Boston University she 1s attempting to train 
leaders who, in connection with their positions in educational 
and recreational fields following graduation, will use these 
dances to develop a social atmosphere of freedom among their 
particular groups, as well as making the selections more popular 
among all nationalities. 


Southern District + 
+ Association News 


By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
has been appointed chairman of the nominating committee of 
the Southern District Association. Miss Jessie Garrison, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama, and Major 
Eliot V. Graves, State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia, will serve on the committee with him. 

ALABAMA ........ . By Lucile Wyman 

Florence State Teachers College is now offering a major 
in the field of health and physical education. This major has 
been developed in order to help meet the growing demand for 
qualified teachers in the public schools. Two new members have 
been added to the physical education staff. They are Marise 
Daves from Alabama College and New York University, 
and Betty Lyda from Berea College and Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina. 

Miss Helen Manley, senior specialist in health and physical 
education in the U. S. Office of Education, participated in the 
workshop held at Florence State Teachers College last summer. 
Her work with the 170 teachers in this area was very stimulat- 
ing and helpful. 

The men’s physical education department at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute has five additional staff members: Charles 
Nader from the University of Towa, and John Borchardt from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Wade Parkey from Oklahoma A & M, 
and James Thomas and Charles Finney, graduate assistants. 

At Judson College, the physical education department spon- 
sors an evening of recreational activities for faculty and stu- 
dents each Friday night at the clubhouse. Miss Mamie Lou 
Pipkin, graduate of Alabama College, is a new member of 
Judson College physical education faculty. 


New members of the staff in the department of health, phys 
cal education, and recreation at Alabama College for = ps 
session include Cornelia Lundquist of the University of I al 
Mildred Deason of Alabama College, and Eleanor Forem ep 
the University of Alabama. Edythe Saylor of Alabama Cm . 
served as health consultant in a rural workshop at lege 
Wilson Junior College, Columbia, Kentucky, during the sym, 
The workshop was set up to emphasize reading and ra 
in the rural, one-teacher school. cat 

Students majoring in physical education and minoring j 
recreation attended the two weeks’ camp in leadership ei 
ing at Fall Creek Falls, Tennessee, sponsored by the Trine 
Department of Conservation. ™ 

The student section of the Alabama Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is planning a dinner meet- 
ing for January 18 in Birmingham. Dr. C. H. McCloy wil} 
be guest speaker. 

Miss Evelyn Hunt from Teachers College, Columbia Upi. 
versity, is a new member of the staf: at the University of 
Alabama. 


ARKANSAS .... . . By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 
Paul McFerrin, director of physical education at Wayne, 
Arkansas, was elected president of the Arkansas Physical Ey. 
ucation Association at the annual meeting in Little Rock op 
November 7. Elizabeth A. Ludwig, director of physical educa- 
tion for women at the University of Arkansas, was chosen 
vice president, and Helen Stuart, director of physical education 
for girls at Paragould, was reelected secretary. The meeting 
was held in connection with the meetings of the Arkansas 
Education Association. Mr. Jeff Farris, director of physical 
education at Conway State Teachers College, spoke on thé 
topic “Physical Education in Arkansas” and_ students from 
North Little Rock High School demonstrated child rhythms, 
Miss Frances Patridge, director of physical education for 
women at Hendrix College, was elected president of the newly 
formed Association of College Physical Education Instructors, 
and Mrs. Veda Cowan of Ouachita College was elected secre.’ 
tary. A spring meeting was planned in connection with the 
Southern District Convention in Memphis in March. 

The state committee for the National Section on Women's 
Athletics met in Little Rock on November 7 to plan the year’s 
program. Mrs. Elston Leonard, past president of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, represented that organization and 
pledged its support to the-state NSWA program. One of the 
problems to be considered this year will be that of inter- 
scholastic basketball which is widespread throughout the state. 
District chairmen were assigned to each of the ten areas in the 
state to take the leadership on a local basis. 

An Arkansas board of officials has been formed under the 
direction of the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 
and with the assistance of the officials’ board from Texas State 
College for Women. Dorothy Mohr and Ellen Harvey assisted 
with the examinations which were given on Saturday, November 
9, at the Little Rock Senior High School. Further clinics and 
examinations will be given within the course of the basket: 
ball season. 


FLORIDA... .. . . +. By Yvonne Marchessau 

The Tenth Annual Florida Women’s Sta_ e. Volleyball 
Championships were held at Miami Beach, Florida, under the 
direction of Mrs. Marion W. Huey, assistant superintendent 
of recreation, Miami Beach City Recreation Department, on 
Friday and Saturday, November 1 and 2. 

Six cities with a total of nine teams were represented. A 
regulation which allows only two teams from any one com- 
munity to enter keeps down the number of weak entries and 
also prevents local teams from swamping the entries to the 
detriment of visiting teams. One team traveled as much as 
365 miles to attend the tournament. 

With the development of these state championships during 
the last 10 years, great strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of the proper attitude on the part of the players, the 
type of skill displayed, the personal appearance of girls playing, 
and the fellowship among the players. 

Good results have been achieved by the women leaders in the 
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state through the insistence on the use of women officials, the 
encouragement of the use of women coaches instead of men, 
the careful selection of all-state teams with emphasis on the 
per playing skills, and the personal appearance and friendly, 
d attitude of the women leaders themselves. Without 
the latter, little of the former could have been accomplished. 
Veteran players in Florida’s state women’s tournaments now 
realize that they can still maintain an attractive feminine 
appearance without any decrease in their playing ability. 

This tournament attracted over 100 individual girl players 
among whom were independent young business women and 
housewives, college girls, playground and recreation directors, 
high school physical education instructors, and a few senior 
high school students. The last group is allowed to enter 
although it is felt that, if an adequate athletic program is 
provided for these girls in their own community, only the 
superior girl athletes will play on a team of state tourna- 
ment calibre. 

The officiating at the tournament was entirely handled by 
the Greater Miami Board of Women Officials which is a mem- 
ber of the WNORC boards directed by the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. These officials were very capable and 
acted in a volunteer capacity only as no money was available 
to pay them. Twenty-six rated officials acted as referees, 


pro 
intereste 


umpires, linesmen, scorers, and in some capacity on the tourna- ” 


ment committee. So friendly and competent was their attitude 
that not one question on the rules arose which was not settled 
immediately to the satisfaction of both parties involved. 


GEORGIA... . +. By Thomas E. McDonough 

Frances Alex and Mrs. Phyllis Pier Valente are new mem- 
bers of the physical education staff at Georgia State Woman's 
College at Valdosta. Miss Alex formerly taught at East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C., and the State Teachers 
College at West Chester, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Valente has studied 
and danced in New York for the past four years. 

Mrs. Harris Mathis, State College for Women at Valdosta, 
reached the finals in the recent state golf tournament for 
women. 

Dorothy Averill, State College for Women, Valdosta, riding 
“Miranda” owned by Mrs. Frank Reade, placed second in the 
Pleasure Class at the annual horse show at Valdosta. 

Betty Hicks, nationally known golf professional, presented 
.a golf clinic at the University of Georgia November 11-13. 
Sponsored by the Women’s Athletic Association, Miss Hicks’ 
work included a lecture on the theory of swing, a demon- 
stration of shots, an exhibition match at Athens Country Club 
with Dorothy Kirby of Atlanta, and George Hamer and Gene 
Dahlbender of the University golf team, a demonstration of 
the use of game forms in group teaching, and participation 
in a forum on competition. 

The Women’s Athletic Association began the fall intramural 
program with a preliminary tournament in volleyball open only 
to the freshmen girls. This tournament was followed by the 
“All University” tournaments in volleyball, horseshoes, and 
table tennis. Other activities that the council will sponsor will 
be intramural competition in swimming, basketball, bowling, 
badminton, tennis, softball, golf, and archery. This year we 
have the largest number of organizations ever participating in 
the program at the University. 

The women’s physical education department is participating 
in the Atlanta Area Teacher-Education Service this quarter, 
and. is offering a course in problems in health and physical 
education. There are 37 people enrolled in the course, and 
they represent many of the Atlanta city schools and several 
Fulton county schools. 

This fall a group of men students expressed their desire 
to take creative dance. A special class for men has been or- 
ganized and meets twice each week. The advanced dance group 
has been working with the drama department on the produc- 
tion of the morality play “Everyman.” Dance at the University 
is under the direction of Cora Anne Miller, who is also affiliated 
with the Mettler Farm Studio of Franklin, N. H. 

On Wednesday, November 13, Alice Schriver, editor of the 
NSWA Sports Bulletin, and Llewellyn Wilburn of Agnes Scott 
visited the department of physical education for women at the 
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University and took part in the forum on competition. 

The Board of Directors of the Georgia state association 
held their fall meeting in Atlanta at the Piedmont Hotel, No- 
vember 16. Lynn Keyes, Georgia Tech presided. The following 
members of the Board were present: V. C. McGenty, Newman; 
E. P. Burt, Sparks Adel High School; Marvin Shields, State 
Department of Education; Margaret Mantle Stookey, Brenau 
College; Ruth Sturgis, West Georgia College; R. T. DeWitt, 
Collegeboro; Wayne Shields, Athens; Thomas E. McDonough, 
Emory University; and Jessie Cary, Secretary, Atlanta. The 
projects planned for the coming year are as follows: (1) planned 
campaign to further membership drive; (2) planned program 
for the Georgia Education Association meeting in April; (3) 
plans for cataloguing names of individuals who could act as 
consultants and aid school teachers and administrators in the 
state; (4) the Georgia Association will sponsor the making of 
a moving picture of various outstanding activity programs in 
the state, and prints of these pictures will be placed in the state 
library for free distribution. Wayne Shields described some of 
the existing recreation programs in the state and also outlined 
present needs. 


LOUISIANA ....... . . By Guy W. Nesom 

Superintendent John E. Coxe and the State Department of 
Education are emphasizing the important responsibility of edu- 
cation for the health, growth, and development of every child. 
Accordingly, the division of health, physical, and safety educa- 
tion has been expanded to give additional service to the schools 
of Louisiana. The division now includes the supervisor, two 
assistant supervisors, and a secretary. Simon A. McNeely, 
supervisor or health, physical, and safety education, will begin 
his first complete school year since returning from service 
with the Navy. 

The school-community health project, sponsored by the State 
Departments of Health and Education under a grant of the 
Kellogg Foundation, will continue this year. Marion Souze 
will again have this project as her major responsibility. 

The program of instruction of exceptional children has been 
placed under the division of health, physi¢al, and safety educa- 
tion. Miss Caro Lane who was acting-supervisor during Mr. 
McNeely’s military leave has been retained in the department 
as consultant for exceptional children and will be concerned with 
this phase as well as with the general program of health, 
physical, and safety education. Funds for the instruction of 
crippled children were authorized by Act 163 of 1944. The 
1946 legislature appropriated $25,000 annually for the next 
biennium to carry on this program. 

Mrs. Vesta Richard Bourgeois, chairman of the women’s 
division of health and physical education at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, has recently been appointed by Miss Helen 
Manley, president of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, as chairman of the National 
Membership Committee. This committee is now a standing one. 
Mrs. Bourgeois served as state chairman during the years, 
1944-46. During the first year Louisiana became one of four 
states to make the membership honor roll with a quota of 
186. The honor roll status was maintained along with ten 
other states, during the second year with a quota of 224. 
Louisiana membership reached 236. The 1947 quota is 248. 

New staff members at Louisiana State University are: 
Helen Knight, who will direct the dance activities of the , 
department; Catherine Robinson, who will assist Miss Knight; 
Jessie Crosby, instructor in activity courses; and Evelyn Clark, 
health educator. Others who have returned from service in 
the armed forces and the Red Cross are Henry Dresser, Francis 
Drury, Lynn Sherrill, and Jan Thonssen. 

Ruth Price, formerly director of the dance program at 
Louisiana State University, has been added to the health and 
physical education staff at Northwestern State College. With 
the addition of Miss Price and the return of several members 
of the staff from service and from graduate study, the North- 
western health and physical education faculty is complete for 
the first time since 1942. 

Guy W. Nesom, Paul C. Marx, Walter P. Ledet, and Alvii’ 
C. Brown have recently rejoined the physical education faculty 
at Northwestern State College after extended absences in the 
armed services. 
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Miss Elsie Cancienne is back on the physical education 
faculty at Southwestern after a leave of absence to do graduate 
work at Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

Mr. Lloyd J. Stavall is back at Southeastern. Mr. Stavall 
served two and a half years and just recently returned from 
the Pacific. 

Miss Olive May Hitter is a new addition to the women’s 
division, health and physical education, Southeastern Louisiana 
College. Miss Hitter recently returned to civilian life after 
serving two years in the WAVES. Part of her work was 
as physical education specialist at Hunter College in New 
York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Frances Bleick 


Miss Ethel Martus, department of physical education of the 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
and chairman of the NSWA state committee, called a meet- 
ing of that committee for December 7, which was held at the 
Woman’s College. The department was asked recently to take 
charge of one of the weekly chapel programs for the College. 
The theme followed was “Education in Peace.” Most of the 
script used was taken from a recent article in the national 
Journal by some of our former students. The article is en- 
titled “Play in Education.” The modern dance club under the 
direction of Virginia Moomaw is planning an interesting chapel 
program. It will be a lecture-demonstration of modern dance. 

Dr. Oliver Cornwell from the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, and Dr. Jesse F. Williams, visited our depart- 
ment recently and talked with the major students and staff 
about physical education, recreation, and health. Miss Margaret 
Greene, who is in charge of girls’ athletics in the surrounding 
counties, has announced that there will be a mass playday for 
all the county schools with whom she has been working this 
fall, The girls will be invited <o play speedball. About fourteen 
teams are expected. 

Twenty-two Woman’s College students attended a college 
playday at Meredith College in Raleigh, N. C., November 16. 
Hockey, badminton, tennis, swimming, and archery were the 
different sports offered. The Dolphin-Seal Swimming Club 
Pageant was given December 6 and 7. The theme this year 
centered around the underwater world. Its title was “Fanta- 
Sea.” 


OKLAHOMA ..... . By Sadie Bell Harlan 


Herbert G. Allphin, assistant professor of physical education 
for men at the University of Oklahoma, was the author of the 
article, “The World War II Veteran’s Attitude Toward Physi- 
cal Education,” which appeared in a recent issue of the Journal 
of Physical Education,” published by the YMCA. This article 
was the result of a questionnaire which was sent to some four 
hundred veterans of the University of Oklahoma during Oc- 
tober of 1945. Mr. Allphin found that the three top sports 
chosen by the veterans were swimming, tennis, and golf. It is 
probable that further investigation will be carried on with 
the ex-service men some time in 1947. 


New members of the physical education staff at Oklahoma 
College for Women this year are Evelyn Hasenmayer, director, 
who comes from Portland, Oregon. Miss Hasenmayer was di- 
rector of physical education at Reed College, Portland, for 
fifteen years and has studied at New York University, Mills 
College, and Columbia University; Elizabeth Hecht, sports 
instructor, also comes from Reed College and has her master’s 
degree from New York University; Patricia F. George is the 
new dance instructor, and is an alumna of the Bennington 
School of the Dance; Mrs. Eileen Fezler, an alumna, who 
formerly taught at Daniel Webster High School in Tulsa, is 
the new counselor of social activities. 

Mrs. Clarice Pryor Elston, from Livingston, Tennessee, is the 
new physical education instructor at Chickasha junior and 
senior high schools. Mrs. Elston is a graduate of Austin Peay 
State College in Clarksville, Tennessee. Edna Snyder, the 
former physical education instructor in the Chickasha schools, 
resigned in August prior to her marriage to James Beverly 
Langford, of Calhoun, Georgia. 


Reford Stack, athletic director and assistant principal at 


Chickasha Junior High School has devised an achiey 
score card for boys in health and physical education ; 
Chickasha Junior High School, designed to test improvement 
on various motor skills, sports aptitudes, and health ¢ 
over the three-year period of junior high school life, The 


cards are being put into use at this time. 
The Junior Boomer Conference, consisting of El Reno, Put. 


-nam City, Chickasha, Duncan and Lawton, was recently re. 


organized with H. W. Bish, new principal of Lawton Junior 
High School, as president. Basketball schedules for the 1947 
season were arranged at the meeting. 

Changes in coaching assignments were effected this year at 
Chickasha High School with Vern Harris serving as head 
football coach, and Mark Hodgram as line coach. Mr. Hod. 
gram will serve as head basketball coach and baseball coach 
and will be assisted by Mr. Harris. 

Jude Potts returned to Chickasha High School as tennis 
coach and history instructor this fall but resigned on October | 
to accept a position as physical education instructor with the 
Veterans Administration at Winter General Hospital, Topeka, 
Kansas. Darwin Farmer, formerly with the Gracemont School 
has replaced Mr. Potts. 


SOUTH CAROLINA By Julia H. Post 


Among the new people in the state in the colleges are 
Elizabeth Brisendine, Furman University; Ann Bull, Erskine 
College; Indie Sinclair, Limestone College; Gertrude Knelleken 
and Viola Mitchell, Winthrop College. Newcomers in the high 
school are Greta Westergard, Chicora High School, Charles. 
ton; Livian Wylie, Florence; Evelyn Duckett, Connie Maxwell 
Orphanage; and Mary Ann Harris, Darlington. New arrivals 
in the YWCA’s are Edith Gentry, Greenville; and Thama Swy- 
gert, Columbia. 

At Spartanburg, the elementary program under the super- 
vision of Miss Lucille Bowers has been greatly expanded, 
This year there is a person responsible for physical education 
in each of the elementary schools of the city. 

A state playday for college women was conducted at Winthrop 
College, November 16. Eight colleges were represented and 
activities included tennis, archery, hockey, soccer, speedball, 
and swimming. Approximately 200 people participated. . 

On Friday, November 15, preceding the playday, a meeting 
was held at which the eight colleges were represented. At this 
time the final organization of the state AFCW which was begun 
last year was completed. Officials elected to serve for the re- 
mainder of this year were Bette Stripling, Winthrop College, 
president; Dee Dee Barry, Limestone, vice president; Pauline 
Palles, Winthrop College. corresponding secretary; Wilma 
Duckett, Lander College, recording secretary; and Dottie Ken- 
nedy, Coker College, treasurer. Plans were completed for 
an annual spring meeting of the group for the development of 
playdays throughout the state for high schools and colleges, and 
the setting up of standards for girls’ and women’s athletics 
in the state. 

The annual circus, conducted by Sigma Gamma Nu, the 
departmental club at Winthrop College, was presented November 
2. The proceeds are being added to those of previous circuses to 
be used for a scholarship for a student in the department. 

A state recreation organization has been set up and has con- 
ducted several meetings in Columbia this year. W. H. Harth, 
Director of Recreation, Columbia, has been elected president 
of the organization and the group is working on plans for 
developing and furthering coordination of recreation in the 
state. The immediate interest of this group is in securing 
legislation for increased recreation »rograms. 


By Catherine Allen 

At the head of the thriving and enthusiastic health, physical 
education, and recreation section of the East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association for the year 1947-48 are: president, Mr. Ben 
Martin, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; vice 
president, Ethel Capps, South Knoxville Junior High School, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; secretary, Rita Thompson, Red Bank High 
School, RFD, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

News from. Meigs Consolidated Schools at Decatur in- 
dicates that concentrated effort has been put forth to secure 
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ipment and adequate facilities for a worthwhile program 

f physical-conditioning and sports. The department is in 

Highlight in the physical education news at the University o 
Chattanooga is the installation of a major in physical educa- 
tion and health. This program is headed by Kenneth Carpenter. 
During the past five years, Mr. Carpenter, served in the states 
and overseas with the Air Corps in assignments relating to 
training and physical fitness programs. Jean Gillis of Hunting- 
don College, and Columbia, is in charge of the women’s 
program, succeeding Mrs. Anna Lee Manson who resigned to 
gecept a position at Texas State Teachers College. ; 

Mr. Ralph Hatley, University of Tennessee, is handicapped 
in not having a gymnasium at the college, but is not limited 
in his ability to promote an excellent program with what is 
-available. Christian Brothers College at Memphis has 600 boys 
in school and requires physical education for all sophomores 
and freshmen. All work is done outside. There are outside 
bars, ladders, etc., a track, and a playground. The program in- 
cludes conditioning exercises, softball, touch football, basket- 
ball, volleyball, basketball, and track. All classes and home 
rooms enter intramural leagues in the above sports, and every 
spring a freshman track meet is organized among the home 
go Polytechnic Institute at Cookeville, Tennessee, did 
not need to send in news as Elsie Jobe, assistant professor of 
physical education, spoke to the ETEA Section on the program 
there, and made a concerted effort to reach every student 
through the program. On the staff are P. V. Overall, J ewel 
Nolen, Miss Jobe, Calvin Frey, Hooper Eblen, and Wilburn 

ker. 

iv State of Tennessee news to the nation is from the one- 
teacher schools through the University, from the swing on 
the tree in the schoolyard to the adequately equipped gymnasia, 
from the untrained though interested physical education in- 
structor to the teacher-training courses in the colleges and 
universities, a statewide effort to reach every child through 
an adequate health, physical education, and recreation program 
with recognition in the national Journal through our section 
news. 


By Frances Wayman 

The health and physical education and recreation department 
of North Texas State College has five new instructors. Ursula 
Angell, Rita Pilkey, and Margaret Morriss joined the staff 
of the women’s division. Miss Angell formerly taught in El Paso 
and Miss Pilkey, in Dallas. Miss Pilkey returned to the 
United States last spring after serving with the American 
Red Cross in the China-India-Burma area. Miss Morriss was 
a tutor in the department last year. Mr. Otis Mitchell accepted 
the position of head football coach this fall. He is assisted by 
DeVere Walker who served in the same capacity at Marshall. 

The Women’s Recreation Association opened the season 
with a recreation party for all freshman students during the 
opening week of the session. A broad program of sports and 
dance is in full progress. The association sponsored a harvest 
dance on October 30. 

The Physical Education Professional Club opened the sea- 
son with a drive for a 100 per cent membership of all students 
and faculty in the local, state, and national associations. Pro- 
fessional and social activities are planned for the year’s 
calendar. 

The ninth annual Corn Huskin’ Bee was -held at the Texas 
State College for- Women, under the auspices of the department 
of health, physical education, and recreation and the Women’s 
Recreation Association. One of the traditional highlights of 
the year, the event was attended by an estimated three thousand 
people consisting of students, ex-students, faculty members, local 
citizens, and local and out-of-town square dance club groups. 

The Corn Huskin’ Bee took place on a large outdoor cement 
terrace which was decorated to lend the early western at- 
mosphere by such means as corn shocks, hay, rail fences, old 
wooden well, barns, hitching posts, wagons, iron kettle ‘over 
open fire, churns, and a country store that featured cider, dough- 
huts, and apples. The arrival of the guests in jeans and old 
fashioned dresses, completed the colorful scene. 
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After a promenade the guests enjoyed a rollicking program 
that consisted of American square and round dances in which 
two thousand people participated; contests which included the 
best costumed couple, hog calling, chicken calling, husband 
calling, group song by dormitories, and corn husking; and 


. the singing of old songs. 


The department of health, physical education, and recreation 
at the Texas State College for Women, Denton, held its usual 
drive for student membership in the national and state associa- 
tions as soon as the fall term opened. In less than three weeks 
every student enrolled as a major in the department had pur- 
chased both memberships, again giving the department one 
hundred percent student membership in both associations. 


It became the delightful privilege of a group of Texas State 
College for Women students to initiate the use of Lake Texoma 
by the college. In two post Army “conyalls” a party of nine 
with blanketrolls and food set forth on Saturday, October 12, 
to explore and investigate the topography, flora and accessibility 
of Lake Texoma preparatory to its use by the college as a 
terminus for a prospective bicycle club, as a stop on a pro- 
posed American Youth Hostel chain, or as a possible general 
camp site. A recently instituted major in recreation in the 
department of health, physical education, and recreation has 
made the latter goal an important one. 

A recent visitor to the University of Texas in Austin was 
Gertrude Manchester, director of the department of -physical 
education at Georgia State College and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Physical Education for College Women. 
Miss Manchester visited Austin on the return trip to Georgia 
from Colorado where she has been making arrangements for 
the National Association for Physical Education for College 
Women workshop to be held there next June. 


Miss Leah Gregg, associate professor of physical training 
for women at the University of Texas, attended the National 
Conference on Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Health, and 
Physical Education in West Virginia, December 1 through 14. 
The purposes of this conference were to establish principles for 
the planning of a system of community-wide interrelated fa- 
cilities, to determine the kind of facilities needed, and to de- 
velop standards for functionally designed facilities. 

Dr. Hiawatha Crosslin, director of physical education for 
women at Southwest Texas State Teachers College, and Dorothy 
Needam, assistant professor of physical training for women at 
the University of Texas, attended the Second Panamerican 
Physical Education Congress in Mexico City, October 1 
through 15. This type of convention was first established in 
Rio de Janiero in 1941. The plans made at that meeting called 
for a congress every two years. (‘Because of the war these 
plans were postponed until this year. The purposes of the 
congress were to consider the progress of physical education 
in the American countries, to make plans for the furthering 
of this progress, and to strengthen the bonds of friendship among 
the Americas. 

The staff of the department of physical training for women 
at the University of Texas has been instrumental in the plan- 
ning of activity parties for the married students on the 
campus. The activities planned for these parties include com- 
munity singing, musical mixers, badminton, table tennis, bridge, 
and swimming. The attendance has been good; about ninety 
couples were present at the last party, and the group has had 
a’good time. The response has been so enthusiastic that the 
plans for another party are now in progress. 


VIRGINIA By Eliot V. Graves 

A searching analysis of the rules and regulations of state 
high school athletic associations, with recommendations for the 
consideration of the Virginia High Schdol League, has been 
completed by George J. McIntosh, principal of Brookville High 
School, Lynchburg, as his A. M. thesis at the University of 
Virginia. Mr. McIntosh, a World War II veteran and a 
former athletic director, based his comparative study on the 
structure, organization, and regulations of high schools in 
forty-five of the forty-eight states. His over-all evaluation in- 
dicated that the Virginia High School League is among the 
leaders in the nation in regard to completeness and effectiveness 
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for Principles and Philosophy courses 


OFF-THE-JOB LIVING by G. Ott Romney 

A Modern Concept of Recreation and Its Place in the Post War World. Romney 
“Life has breadth and depth as well as length. Above all it has quality. Four dimension, 
living is recreation’s aim.” Society challenged to acknowledge its obligation and to proyiy 


public recreation. Sound fundamentals of recreational philosophy. For teachers, reer, 
tion leaders. 


6x9 Cloth 


Say, 


$21; 
THE THEORY OF PLAY by Mitchell and Mason 
A modern theoretical interpretation of the constructive value of play. 


The book is divided into four parts—historical background of the play movement; t, 


theoretical explanation of play; the need for play in modern life, and its place in educatin, 
the organization and administration of play. , 


An excellent text book for students and teachers. 


6x9 Cloth $3.5) 
MODERN PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Jackson R. Sharman 

Emphasizes the democratic philosophy of education. The first chapters show how 
American program of physical education evolved and the existing conflicting viewpoin 
Then follows evidence from biology, sociology, psychology, education, and philosophy uy 
which physical education principles are based. Last chapters apply principles to the pri 
lems of curriculum, leadership, method, and administration. Text for majors. 


6x9 Cloth 
for Methods and Materials classes 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES by Nina B. Lamkin 
A book:to help rural and small town schools plan for optimum health of children ai 
youth, in terms of the rural environment, the facilities which it offers, and the individu 


needs to be met. Good explanations on the use of health services. Valuable for health ed 
cation teachers and workers in field of public health. 


6x9 Cloth $25) 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS by Cassidy and Kozman 


A basic text and guide for college students preparing to teach physical education to hid 
school girls. 

From the preface by Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, Columli 
University: “This book is both an antidote for the wrong type of physical education for yous 
girls and a straightforward, usable plan for something vastly better.” 
6x9 Cloth $23) 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Jackson R. Sharman 


Purpose—to help professional students in the solution of teaching problems. 
The first chapter discusses the important correlation between principles and methoi 
The next four chapters deal with the school program, class management and organizatiot 


treating them as a definite part of methods. The last eight chapters concern the foundatit 
and techniques of instructional methods. 


6x9 Cloth $2.09 
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Since 1838 
West York 18, N. Y. 


for Organization and Administration problems 


SPORTS: THEIR ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION by Hughes and Williams 

The place of sports in modern American life; concrete directions for the conduct of 
sports in various institutions, at different age levels, with respect to the needs of both sexes. 
Special attention: health supervision of sports; sperts in social organizations, in industry; 
financing sports, purchasing equipment, designing athletic fields. Text and reference for 
teachers, recreation leaders. 


6x 9 Cloth Illustrated $4.00 
BETTER TEACHING THROUGH TESTING by Scott and French 


A simple, informative guide to testing procedures in physical education — provides a 
background for test construction, selection, use. All tests validated; majority are of recent 
origin. The book includes measurement of skill in sports, of general motor ability. Sections 
on evaluation of physical fitness, achievement ratings and progressions, knowledge examina- 
tions, simple statistical procedures. 


6x9 Cloth Illustrated $3.00 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Jay B. Nash 


For those interested in the administration of physical education in the public school 
system. Particular attention given to centralization of administrative authority, legal ma- 
chinery necessary. Special section on orgarization: departments (political and institutional), 
physical plant, activities, classifications. Author discusses departmental policies, supervision 
of instruction, office management, health coordination, training of leaders, cooperation with 
the home. 


6x9 Cloth Illustrated : $4.00 


for Curriculum and Teaching Studies 


GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Dorothy La Salle 

Dr. La Salle discusses the potential values and objectives of physical education, the 
needs of the child, how to guide the child in health and in skill and social development. 
Curriculum for the first six grades is included—the materials selected for each grade under 
these three headings: skills, games, self testing activities. Clever illustrations. 


6x9 Cloth $3.00 
PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR BOYS by Miller, Bookwalter, and Schlafer 


Emphasis—on the facts, principles and standards by which an effective program may be 
realized. Activities include athletic sports and group games; conditioning activities; recrea- 
tional games and relays, stunts, tumbling and apparatus; fundamental swimmiing and outing 
activities. Content, adaptable to the large or small school, permits variety and flexibility in 
the physical education program. 


6x9 Cloth $3.00 


A MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Blanchard 
and Collins 


Premise: the secondary school physical education program should place its emphasis 


upon the cooperative and coeducational relationship of young people as well as upon their 


individual needs. Material organized around the school plant — the playground, the gym- 
nasium, the swimming pool and the health room. Within each teaching unit: objectives, 
activities, outcomes, and measures of evaluation. 


6x9 Cloth $2.56 
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of its rules and regulations. He did, however, recommend six- 
teen points of action, including membership in the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, alter- 
ation of the League’s financial structure, inclusion of private 
and parochial schools in membership, initiation of a plan for 
athletic accident insurance, establishment of standards for girls’ 
athletics, reduction of the age limit for student participation, 
limitation of competition to eight semesters, organization of an 
officials’ association, adoption of a regulation prohibiting com- 
petition with non-membership high schools in the state, and 
adoption of a rule requiring a minimum number of practice days 
before the first game in each vigorous sport. Mr. Richard 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the Virginia High School 
League, says that the recommendations developed by Mr. Mc- 
Intosh will be considered by the League’s executive committee 
council during the coming session. 

Athletic coaches of the seventeen Group I schools in the 
Virginia High School League, organized independently but 
affiliated with the Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, have been carrying on an active 
program of assistance in the scholastic field through regular 
scheduled quarterly meetings. 

Miss Mildred Stewart has returned to Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, after leaving the service of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. There have been some changes as to names of 
other members of her department. Miss Claude Moore is now 
Mrs. Charlie Reed, and Miss Sally Jones is now Mrs. Porter. 

Dr. Elizabeth G. Rodgers, who served for some time with 
the late Hiram Jones of New York, is now chairman of the 
department of health and physical education at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg. 

Mr. Howard G. Richardson, who has been assistant super- 
visor of physical and health education in Virginia, has resigned 
to accept the position of state director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation for the state of Maine. Our best wishes 
go with him in his new work. 


Eastern District + 
« Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


. The 1947 Convention of the Eastern District Association will 

be held in New York March 31, April 1; 2, 3, with convention 
headquarters in the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. Dr. Nelson 
S. Walke, director, department of hygiene, Brooklyn College, 
is convention manager. The workshop plan, inaugurated at the 
Springfield convention last year, will be continued with prob- 
lems coming out of that meeting. 

The executive committee set a new precedent in convention 
planning when they invited all section chairmen to meet with 
them at a meeting held in the St. George Hotel on November 
2 to discuss problems and details for the various section 
meetings. Vice presidents conducted divisional meetings with 
their section chairmen. The immediate past vice presidents 
also attended and gave a background description of their meth- 
ods, procedure, and problems to be considered for the work- 
shops. This method was considered well worth while in order 
to expedite the setting up of an interesting and attractive pro- 
gram calculated to draw a large attendance. 

An official invitation was received from Dr. W. H. Lemmell, 
superintendent, department of education of Baltimore, for the 
1948 convention. The invitation was accepted, and the exact 
dates will be announced later. An official invitation was also 
received from Bosten for the 1949 convention. As the AAHPER 
is due to meet in the East in 1949, it was decided to hold the 
invitation in abeyance until the location is decided for the 
national convention for that year. 

Officers of the Eastern District Association are Mazie V. 
Scanlan, supervisor, health and physical education, Atlantic 


EASTERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
1947 Convention, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, N, Y, 
March 31, April 1, 2, 3 


Program 
Section meetings. Workshops. General and division 
meetings. Banquet. Swimming in the largest pool in 


the country. Top-ranking speakers in and out of our 
field. 

Unusual Feature 
Tuesday evening, April 1, is to be left unscheduled. This 
is everyone’s chance to see a New York show. You are 
safe in ordering tickets now. Tuesday, April 1, will be 
free for just that. Other pleasant things will be ar- 
ranged for all who stay in Brooklyn that night. 

Reservations 

Toe St. George Hotel will accept reservations after 
January 1, 1947. Write Early! 


City, N. J., president; Clifford L. Brownell, chairman, depart. 
ment of health education and physical education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, president-elect; George W, 
Ayars, state director, health and physical education, Dover, 
Delaware, past president; Lillian B. Davis, supervisor, health 
education, Baltimore, Md., vice president, health ; Lloyd M. Jones, 
professor of physical education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., vice president, physical education; John M, 
Harmon, director, department of health and physical education, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., vice president, recreation; 
George W. Ayars, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Dela., district representative; C. Walter Kadel, super- 
visor, physical education, Wilmington, Dela., secretary-treas- ° 
urer. 


CONNECTICUT F By Raymond A. Snyder 

The fall meeting of the Connecticut Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held at the YMCA, 
Hartford, October 25, 1946, and was well attended. By action 
of the executive committee, Josephine A. Rogers was elected 
to the office of president-elect to fill the unexpired term of 
Carl A. Troester, Jr. who has taken a position at Syracuse 
University. Miss Rogers is head of the women’s department 
at the University of Connecticut and has been active in the 
work of the Connecticut Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. During 1945-46, as vice president 
of physical education, she organized’ the physical education 
meetings at Wesleyan. Under her leadership as chairman of 
the membership committee the association progressed steadily. 

The topic discussed by the health section meeting was 
“School Health Policies” and the leader of the panel was 
Charles C. Wilson, professor of education and public health, 
Yale University. The following problems were presented and 
discussed by the members of the panel and members from the 
floor: 

1. The problem of participation of the rheumatic and asth- 
matic child in school activities—It was suggested that it is the 
function of the child’s private physician to determine what 
activities in which he is to be permitted to participate, but 
the private physician should cooperate with the school physician, 
nurse, teachers, and parents in outlining a program. 

2. Duties of the part-time physician—It was suggested that 
it is the function of the school to outline to such a physician 
exactly what is expected of him in the way of service. It was 
further suggested that an in-service training program for such 
physicians to interpret their role in the school health program 
would be of value. 

3. Dental Care in the Schools: 

a. Lack of follow-up routine examinations by school 
dentists —It was suggested that such follow-up was done suc- 
cessfully in some communities through personal calls of nurses 
or dental hygienists, and through sending follow-up cards to 
dentists. 

b. Need for preventive as well as corrective dentistry.— 
The use of fluorine treatments for children in the schools was 
given as one possibility for a long-term program. 

c. Overcoming fear of the dentist—There is an excellent 
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rtunity for teachers in their health instruction classes to 
st children in overcoming fear of the dentist. 

& Use of pre-school dental clinics—A good program of 
dental care starts before a child enters school and the use of 
re-school clinics is recommended. 

4, Adaptability of schools to carry out health policies as 
recommended by the National Committee on School Health 
Policies —There is a definite need to reduce the time lag be- 

een the time when an “invention” is made and when it is 
adopted by all schools. The National Committee recommended 
that schools should have workable health policies and a health 
committee or council. How long will it take the schools to 
adopt this recommendation? = 

5, Need for health education in the schools.—There must be 
in-service training for teachers who have no up-to-date health 
education training. This will improve the health education in 

Is. 
ay for motivation and drive in the school health 
program.—The goal of making sure that every child in Con- 
necticut shall have medical and dental attention where and 
when he needs it was suggested for the program. 

Dr. Wilson summarizd -the discussion and suggested two 
plans of action for the group: (1) that each person present 
return to his local community and initiate meetings with other 
interested groups to plan an effective school health program 
for the community; (2) that consideration be given to the 
establishment of a committee within the health section of the 
Connecticut Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation to work with the State Department of Health in 
determining the needs throughout the state and in the develop- 
ing of a state-wide program. 

A group of professional persons representing rehabilitation, 
medicine, labor, employment, industry, and social welfare are 
working on the idea of organizing a professional rehabilitation 
association. On Wednesday, October 30, 1946, the group met 
in the Colonial Room of the Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, and 
were formally organized. The objectives of the association are: 

1. To promote the general cause of rehabilitation for mentally 
and/or physically disabled children and adults. 

2. To encourage and stimulate within Connecticut programs 
of guidance, physical restoration, training, and placement in 
employment for all groups of disabled persons. 

3. To provide for the presentation and discussion of problems 
related to the vocational adjustment, care, education, and em- 
ployment of the disabled. 

4. To cooperate with all agencies and individuals interested 
in the welfare of the disabled. 


5. To promote and encourage the development and organiza- 
tion of rehabilitation centers. 
6. To affiliate with the National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc. 


assi 


MAINE. . .... . . . . ByHarry T. Hayes 

The annual fall meeting of the Maine Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held October 25, 1946, 
at Bangor in conjunction with the MTA Convention. The 
following officers were elected: president, Wallace Donovan; 
vice president, Harry MaLette; secretary-treasurer, Howard 
Richardson; chairman of the men’s coaches section, Mose 
Nanigan; women’s coaches section, Roberta Scott; health sec- 
tion, Alberta Bull. 

The highlight of the Bangor meeting was an address by 
Elton Weiman, new dean of men and director of health, physical 
education, and athletics at the University of Maine, on the 
subject, “The Place of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation in Everyday Life.” The women’s section held a panel 
discussion on the following topics: a physical fitness program 
for girls, interscholastic athletics, and liability insurance. The 
men’s athletic section, under the chairmanship of Cy Perkins, 
had basketball as its feature topic. The health section, with 
Alberta Bull as chairman, outlined plans for an improved 
health examination for all school cii!dren. 

On November 14, 1946, the executive committee of the state 
association met with the past president, George Albert, to plan 
the sectional meetings and clinics for the year. 
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The second annual Southwestern Maine Interscholastic Rid- 
ing Show, held in October at the Tomlinson Riding School in 
Portland, was a huge success. Ten schools, represented by 130 
girls and 4 boys, took part in the show. All schools competed 
in the three divisions, advanced, intermediate, and beginners 
vying for the forty-eight ribbons and two trophy awards. Deer- 
ing High School of Portland won first honors in horseman- 
ship for both boys and girls. George Albert, past president of 
the state association, organized the show and maintains that it 
is doing much to standardize riding among the teenagers in 
the southwestern section of the state and is the means of stimu- 
lating a far greater interest in the sport. 

Afer being without a state director in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation for over a year, the State of Maine 
is again in full swing under its new director, Howard Richard- 
son, who was formerly in the State Department of Education 
in Virginia. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 

The institute meeting of the Rhode Island Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held at the 
Banard School, October 24, 1946, with eighty-six people at- 
tending. 

Mr. Clarence Chatto, principal of Classical High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, talked on the topic, “Teaching 
Democracy Through Physical Education.” Mr. Chatto brought 
out the fact that respect for the abilities of others, responsibility 
and cooperation, fair play and comradeship, are some of the 
democratic principles we teach in the course of our daily 
routine in the classroom, gymnasia, and on the play fields. We 
were glad to hear a principal’s version of these objectives. We 
sometimes slight them in our rush to establish health and health 
habits, the principal objectives. 

The next meeting will be in charge of the new vice president 
of physical education, Arthur J. Nooney. Newcomers in the 
Rhode Island Association are Irene Dufort, Bill Rutledge, 
Frank Kleniewiski, Pawtucket; Lois Harney, Mary Jane 
Howe, Mrs. Edgar Sewell, Wheeler School; Oscar Collins, 
Cranston; Al Hayes, North Kingston; and Art Flori, Cov- 
entry. 


DELAWARE ae” By Rebecca M. Guidice 

The annual meetings of the Delaware Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation were held October 17 and 
18, 1946, at the P. S. duPont High School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. The theme was “Fitness for Better Living in Peacetime.” 


A luncheon business meeting was held on Thursday, October 
17, 1946. Miss Beatrice P. Hartshorn, president, presided. New 
members of the health and physical education staff, members 
returned from the service, and guests were introduced by 
George W. Ayars, state supervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation, and C. Walter Kadel, supervisor of health and physical 
education, Wilmington. The following officers were elected: 
president, H. Calvin Wood; vice president, Bessie Lynam; 
secretary, George W. Ayars; treasurer, Muriel Bailey. 

On Friday morning an interesting and educational meeting 
was held. Dr. William L. Hughes, director of health and 
physical education, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
immediate past president of the AAHPER, was guest speaker. 

Dr. Hughes pointed out that the world is in a great era of 
sports but varsity athletics reach only fifteen per cent of the 
school population. He stated that the health and physical educa- 
tion of the remaining eighty-five per cent is a challenge to 
teachers. Also, health and physical education is indispensible for 
maintaining a high standard of education. He congratulated the 
Delaware teachers upon their cooperative efforts, and listed 
the following as fields for greater accomplishments: (1) better 
physical examinations and follow-up programs, (2) teaching 
of hygiene, (3) improvement in scheduling physical education 
classes and a better system of excuses, (4) a recreation pro- 
gram which will reach the majority in all cities, (5) better 
facilities for physical education and recreation, (6) an adequate 
teaching staff in all schools. 


In conclusion he stated that, to meet these needs, public 
support is necessary and the interest of administrators, school 
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board members, and the general public in health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation is essential. 

Following Dr. Hughes’ address, June Graves, Henry C. 
Conrad High School, gave a demonstration of athletic skill 
drills in girls’ basketball. Serving, relay plays, and ball handling 
in game situations made up the volleyball demonstration. This 
well organized activity provided much material for the junior 
and senior high school teachers present. 

Miss Ruth Evans, supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion, Springfield, Mass., and past president af the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association, presented an elementary and junior high 
school rhythm demonstration. Miss Evans stated that rhythmic 
activity is an essential part of learning for every child. Using 
piano and recordings for accompaniment, she demonstrated 
fundamental rhythms for elementary children. “I Wish I had 
a Windmill,” a singing game, was then demonstrated. Folk 
dances on the junior high school level were taught to a mixed 
group of seventh-and eighth-grade children. This demonstration 
provided methods of teaching rhythms essential to all physical 
education teachers in the elementary department. 

Mr. Ayars introduced Miss Mazie Scanlan, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, president, Eastern District AAHPER. Miss 
Scanlan invited the group to the district association convention 
on March 31, April 1, 2, 3, 1947, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
New, York. 


The meeting was adjourned by H. Calvin Wood, program 
chairman. 


PENNSYLVANIA ...... . By Martha Gable 
The Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation held an excellent meeting, Friday, November 1, 
1946. Miss Helen Manley, president of the AAHPER, gave a talk 
entitled, “Looking Ahead in Physical Education.” Dr. Joseph 
Wolffe, cardiologist, Temple University, spoke on the topic, 
“A Physician Looks at Physical Education.” Both speakers 
emphasized the need for more time, better equipment, and 
additional personnel in physical education, if a really effective 
job is to be accomplished in building the health and fitness of 
American youth. Mr. John B. Kelly, well known oarsman 
and fitness enthusiast, added a plea for improved programs. Dr. 
Ruth Weaver, acting director of the division of medical services, 
pointed out that although thorough physical examinations are 
now given in the schools by state law, the follow-up is entirely 
inadequate. As a result of the meeting, a feature article ap- 
peared in The Evening Bulletin, in which three-quarters of a 
page was devoted to pointing out the health needs of children 
and the inadequacies of school programs because of the lack 
of financial resources. 

The Health Area, which participated in the Philadelphia 
summer workshop has continued its meetings. The group is 
advocating the establishment of health councils in the schools 
and a part- or full-time health coordinator to direct the 
council’s activities. The results of the one health coordinator 
appointed last year are far beyond expectations. It is hoped 
that additional health coordinators may be appointed. 

Martha Gable, chairman of public relations for the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, is conducting a weekly sports program in which a girl 
is interviewed as “The Girl of the Week in Sports.” This is 
part of Tom Morehead’s sportscast on station WFIL, Wednes- 
days at 6:30 p.m. Miss Gable is also mistress of ceremonies on 
a television sports show on station WPTZ (Philco) every week. 


Robert Coates is the new president of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Other 
officers are: vice president (schools), Harry Wehmeyer; 
(clubs), Charles Howard; (recreation), William Crozier; cor- 
responding secretary, Josephine Christaldi; recording secretary, 
Mildred Smith; and treasurer, Edith Farson. 

The 1946 annual convention of the Pennsylvania Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, boasted an 
unusually fine program. Dr. Ben Miller, Miss Helen Mautley, 
Dr. Theodore Distler of Franklin and Marshall College, Mrs. 
Eleanor Richards, instructor at the John Powers School, John 
Lawther of Pennsylvania State College, John Miller, Mercers- 
burg Academy, Bob Higgins, Dr. William L. Hughes, Temple 
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University, are just a few of the outstanding personalities who 
participated on the program on December 13 and 14, 1946, 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. . 

The East Stroudsburg State Teachers College football team 
has received national publicity from the scoring of Daniel 
Roskos, one of its halfbacks. In seven games, he scored 14 
touchdowns for a total of 84 points, leading the nation at this 
time. 

The enrollment in the health and’ physical education depart. 
ment is almost double that of prewar days. This increaseg 
enrollment necessitated the addition of three new _ instructors 
to the departmental staff: Margaret Morris, Francis Hoffman 
and Edmund Shay, making a total of ten instructors in this 
department. 

The health and physical education department is Sponsoring 
varsity schedules for thirteen teams. Five of these are for 
women, namely, field hockey, gymnastics, swimming, basket. 
ball, and tennis. Eight activities are conducted for the men: 
football, soccer, basketball, wrestling, gymnastics, track, tennis 
and baseball. In addition to the varsity program of athletics, pi 
extensive intramural athletic program is conducted for men 
and women. During the fall season, the program included 
soccer for women and touch football for men. Several hundred 
students were organized into fourteen teams. In addition to 
these activities, the college swimming pool is open six after. 
nooms a week for recreational swimming. 

On October 18, 75 health and physical education teachers of 
the Northwestern Pennsylvania area, comprising Erie, Craw- 
ford, Warren, Forrest, and Venaneo Counties, were addressed 
by Dr. Elna Jack Nelson, chief of health and physical education, 
State of Pennsylvania. He stressed cleanliness in school and 
athletic facilities and equipment. Miss Erma Weinheimer, of 
Erie Strone Vincent High School, was elected chairman of this 
district for the coming year. 

The girls’ physical education classes from Erie Academy 
High Schools, East High School, and Strone Vincent High 
School have helped to attract record crowds (as high as 22,000) 
to our city high school football games this year by demonstra- 
tions of dancing, gymnastics and tumbling at the half. They 
have put on exhibitions depicting “Texas Gals” rope twirling, 
Chinese and European dances, Hawaiian dances, tap dancing, ete. 

The instructors responsible are Lillian Grygier and Erma 
Weinheimer, Strone Vincent; Catherine Pille and Mrs. Beatrice 
Shevick, East High School; Edith Meyette and Mrs. Clara 
Tuttle, Academy. 

All the above instructors have combined from time to time 
to put on skits and stunts at half time for Erie Technical High 
School (a boys’ trade school). They have also assisted in train- 
ing the many drum and bugle corps girls from each school and 
the majorettes numbering at least one hundred (including drill 
= etc., for, Navy Day, Armistice Day and Decoration 

ay).. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Midwest Convention is scheduled for Milwaukee from 
April 2 through April 5. Its theme will be “Physical Educa- 
tion, A Power House in Education for Peace.” 


ILLINOIS cee By Clifford E. Horton 

Standards for the conduct of elementary school athletics 
have been issued in bulletin form from the office of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. This set of standards has 
been developed over a number of years and was agreed upon 
at a recent meeting of the Illinois Elementary School Associa- 
tion. The standards have been set up with one objective in 
mind, namely, “to serve as a guide to those administrators 
and coaches who feel that a program of varsity athletics 
makes a real contribution to the boys who participate.” A 
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copy of these standards may be secured by writing to Ray 
Duncan, state director of physical education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


MICHIGAN be By Julian W. Smith 

The Advisory Committee on Recreation, appointed by Dr. 
Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of public instruction, made 
plans for more complete coordination of the roles of the 
-yarious state agencies and planned a program to bring to 
the attention of schools their responsibility for community 
recreation at a recent meeting. It was felt that outside of 
the large cities the community school has a major role in 
recreation. With the passage of a recent amendment to the 
state constitution returning a larger portion of the sales 
tax to local school districts, it was felt that schools could 
definitely determine, organize, and finance more adequate rec- 
reation programs. 

Plans are underway for the state convention of the Michi- 
gan Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion which will be held at Kalamazoo February 21-22. The 
convention is expected to stimulate much local interest in 
the development of better programs of health education, physi- 
cal education, recreation, school camping, and outdoor educa- 
tion. A physical education committee of the eighth region of 
the Michigan Education Association is in the process of 
preparing suggested activities. The committee proposes, upon 
completion of the work, to have a number of schools whose 
programs need expansion experiment with the proposed pro- 
gram-building aids. 

The Advisory Committee of the Camping and Outdoor 
Education Project recently selected a number of different 
patterns for experimenting in outdoor education and selected 
several schools which are ready to experiment in such pro- 
grams. One of the most significant aspects of this program 
will be the use of state lands as laboratories for schools 
in a more complete educational p*»gram. 

The Michigan School Health Association recently held a 
successful convention. There is increasing interest on the 
part of schools in cooperating with local health departments 
in a community-wide health program. 

The Department of Public Instruction recently released 
two new publications on health. One is entitled The Michigan 
Community Health Service Project, and the other, A Check- 
list for Surveying the Secondary School Health Program. 


By Paul E. Landis 

The Southwestern Ohio Officials Association sponsored its 
Sixth Annual Basketball Clinic at Wittenberg College, Nov. 
6, 1946. The program consisted of rules interpretations by 
Pete Roberts, demonstrations by Wittenberg College players, 
offense and defense by Coach Harold Anderson of Bowling 
Green State University, and the showing of basketball films. 
The unique feature of the clinic was the attempt to educate 
all who are interested in basketball as coaches, administrators, 
players, and fans. More such basketball clinics should be con- 
ducted in the state. 

Miss Edwina Jones, supervisor of physical education, Cleve- 
land public schools, is making plans to conduct a one-day 
workshop for the elementary classroom teacher who is usually 
assigned to teach physical education as a part of her work. 
The workshop will be held at the Paul Revere school cur- 
riculum center in health and physical education for Cleveland 
elementary schools. The workshep will be held on Friday, 
February 21, 1947, from 9 a.m. to 3 P.M. and the evalua- 
tion of the workshop wil! take place at the annual meeting of 
the state association which will be held in Cleveland on 
Saturday, February 22, 1947, at the Hotel Hollenden. Regis- 
trations will be limited and will be accepted in the order in 
which they are received. There are no fees for the workshop 
except a minimum charge tor lunch. Attendance at both the 


Friday workshop and the Saturday meeting is urged, but | 


the classroom teacher is especially urged to attend and par- 
ticipate. 

A short course in driver education and training for high 
school teachers will be conducted January 13-17, 1947, at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland College. Co-sponsors 
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for the course are Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
College, State Department of Education, Cleveland Auto 
Club, American Automobile Association, and the Ohio State 
Automobile Association. This course has been set up to meet 
the increased demand for trained personnel in schools de- 
siring to establish driver education and training in the cur- 
riculum. If interested write your state supervisor for further 
details. 


INDIANA ‘ By Clarence A. Biedenweg 

The Fourth Annual Industrial Recreation and Music In- 
stitute was held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
October 24-27. Cooperating and sponsoring the four-day 
session, which attracted leaders in the field from all parts 
of the country, were the Industrial Recreation Association, 
Indiana Manufacturers Association, and Greater Lafayette 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Authoritative speakers from industry and related fields 
were among the headline speakers at various sessions. Among 
those who accepted invitations to appear before the groups 
were Alan G. Curtis, vice president, Scovill Manufacturing 


_ Co., Waterbury, Conn.; G. Ott Romney, author of Off The 


Job Living, and James F. Walsh, president of the Industrial 
Recreation Association and director of recreation, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


One of the new features of the 1946 gathering were demon- 
strations of skills and teaching techniques by men and women 
champions in such recreational sports as tennis, billiards, bowl- 
ing, fly and bait casting, archery, horseshoes, and swimming. 

The music meetings, which ran concurrently with the recre- 
ation sessions, took the form of a training course for in- 
dustrial choral directors which were under the leadership of 
Albert P. Stewart, director of music at Purdue University, 
and Dr. Robert Guy McCutchan, dean emeritus of music, 
Depauw University. Stewart has a national reputation for 
his pioneer work in the fields of industrial and rural music, 
while Dean McCutchan is a nationally known lecturer and 
author in the field. 


In connection with the choral work, industrial choruses 
were invited to participate in a demonstration which provided 
one of the entertainment highlights of the institute. 

Due to the critical housing situation, it was necessary to 
limit registration to 125 individuals. Registration was made 
through Floyd R. Eastwood, professor of industrial recrea- 
tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


The department of physical education for women at Pur- 
due University and at Ball State Teachers College held a 
soccer-speedball playday tor high school girls in tooperation 
with the Indiana State League of High School Girls Ath- 
letic Association. Purdue held its playday on October 12 and 
Ball State, on October 19. 


Effective September 1, 1946, the recreation requirement for 
junior women at Purdue University was dropped. At the 
same time the credit for the freshman and sophomore re- 
quirement of two hours per week has been increased from two- 
thirds of a credit to 1 credit. This extension of credit makes 
physical education a prepared laboratory course and will 
allow for more outside work. 

Miss Sue Cross, an All-American hockey player and mem- 
ber of the United States Field Hockey Association, is visiting 
colleges in the midwest area to promote field hockey and 
assist in the coaching of hockey. She was on the Purdue 
Campus from October 16 to 18 and at DePauw University 
during: the week of October 21. 

A meeting which should be of .considerable interest to all 
secondary school principals and physical education teachers 
was held last summer during the week of July 22 at the 
state 4-H camp in Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia. This 
meeting was attended by representatives of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
and the National Safety Commission. During the week work 
was started on two brochures, one of which is devoted to the 
problems of safety education of primary interest to the 
school principals. The other is aimed directly at the teacher 
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of physical education. It is hoped that both brochures will 
be published about the first of 1947 and they should be very 
helpful to the persons concerned. The writers - represent 
eight different states and all types of educational experience. 
Anyone interested in receiving copies of these brochures 
should communicate with Dr. Robert Eaves, National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

A meeting of significance to persons interested in graduate 
study in physical education was held at Turkey Run State 
Park, October 14 and 15. At that time representatives from 
12 to“15 colleges and universities met to discuss general prob- 
lems of graduate study in physical education. Dr. Seward 
Staley of the University of Illinois, chairman of the group, 
hopes that out of this conference will come some standardiza- 
tion of requirements and courses so that those people who 
do receive masters’ degrees in physical education in this part 
of the country, at least, will be in accord as to the type of 
physical education which each in turn will teach in the 
various schools. While this meeting was a closed one, any- 
one who is interested in knowing some of the results from 
the meeting can probably obtain them by writing to Dr. 
Staley. 

In connection with the 34th Annual Safety Congress which 


was held in Chicago on October 7 to 11, there were several 


meetings scheduled which were devoted particularly to school 
problems. At one of the meetings on October 8 Homer Allen 
of Purdue University presented a paper on “The Responsi- 
bility of Athletic Officials for Accident Prevention.” At 
another meeting on October 9, Dr. Floyd Eastwood talked 
on the topic “Your Job Promoting Industrial Recreation” 
before the employee publications section. 

Representatives from the following universities were pres- 
ent at the conference: Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Northwestern, Oberlin, Ohio .State, Pennsylvania 
State, Purdue, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

The national study on facilitie being directed by Dr. Karl 
W. Bookwalter of Indiana U.uversity is progressing rapidly 
and the elementary, junior high, and high school levels are 
completed and ready for criticism by a selected board oi ex- 
perts. The remaining levels are well along and should be 
ready for criticism in the near future. 


Southwest District + 
+ Association News 


By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chardler, Arizona 


In order to facilitate better Southwest District coordina- 
tion by letting people know to whom to write for information 
about district business, a revised list of district officers is 
listed below: 

Executive Officers 

President, Mrs. Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. 

President-Elect, Verne S. Landreth, 311 State Building, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

Past President, Hazel J. Cubberley, University, of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine A. Wilkinson, North Phoenix 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Representative to AAHPER, Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

State Presidents and State Representatives 

Arizona, J. L. Picard, University of Arizona, Tuscon (presi- 
dent); Miss Laura E. Herron, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, (representative). 

California, Anna Espenschade, University of California, Berke- 

ley, California (president). 


Nevada, Gwen Woolley, 1240 South 7th Street, Las Vegas, 
Nevada (president). 

New Mexico, F. M. Wilson, Albuquerque High School, Albu. 
querque, New Mexico (president). 

Utah, Shelah Woodland, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah (president) ; Lee Liston, Davis High School, Kays. 
ville, Utah (representative). 

California, Nevada, and New Mexico have not appointed 
representatives at this date. 
Members-at-Large 
Gwen Woolley, 1240 South 7th Street, Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan, Utah. 
Committee Chairmen 

Publicity, Viola Ramsey, Chandler High School, Chandler, 
Arizona. 

Membership, Bernice Moss, 128 Eureka Street, San Francisco 
14, California. 

Section Chairmen 
(To be Appointed in Even Years) 

Dance, 1946-48, Fredericka Moore, 1255. Oak Canyon Drive, 
Puente, Calif. 

Men’s Athletics, 1946-48, Verne Mullin, Taft, California, 

Recreation, 1946-48, Charles Renfro, Director of Recreation, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Therapeutics, 1946-48, (to be appointed). 

(To be Appointed in Odd Years) 

Elementary Schools, 1945-47, Glen Arnett, State Capitol, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Health Education, 1945-47, Lloyd E. Webster, Los Angeles 
County School, 803 North Spring Street, Los Angeles, 

. California. 

Research, 1945-47, Elizabeth Kelley, Fresno State’ College, 
Fresno 4, California. 

Teacher Education, 1945-47, Lucille Verhulst, Whittier Col- 
lege, Whittier, California. 

Women’s Athletics, 1945-47, Eugenia Minas, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. 


ARIZONA By Viola Ramsey 


Educators from all parts ™ the state attended the 18th annual 
conference of the Arizona Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation which was held December 7 at 
Phoenix Union High School. Highlighting the convention, held 
in conjunction with the Arizona Education Association dele- 
gates’ assembly, was a luncheon address by Fred V. Hein of 
Chicago, health coordinator for the American Medical Associa- 
tion. A general session in the morning adopted a new state 
constitution and elected 1947 officers. J. L. Picard of Tucson, 
past president, presided. Catherine A. Wilkinson of Phoenix 
was the conference manager. Elementary school classroom 
teachers and school administrators were invited to attend the 
convention, as well as health and recreation specialists. Sectional 
meetings during the day emphasized a new elementary school 
course of study in health and physical education recently 
adopted by this state. 

The day’s program started with registration and member- 
ship renewals, with R. R. Robinson of Phoenix in charge. John 
L. Barringer of Tucson was membership chairman. The general 
session was held in the morning from 9 until 10. Sectional 
meetings were held from 10:15-11:30. Frieda Olsen, R.H,, 
Prescott Senior High School, was health education chairman. 
Three fifteén-minute talks were given by H. M. McKemey, 
superintendent of Tempe elementary schools, chairman of the 
Health Committee of the 1946 State Course of Study. His 
subject, “Using the New State Course of Study in Presenting 
Health Instruction in the Public Schools.” Frank Williams, 
state director of health education, State Department of Health, 
spoke on “In-Service Training of Teachers.” 

“State Aids and Services Available to the Health Instructor 
and School Nurse,” was the topic of Dr. Hilda H. Kroegar, 
director of maternal and child health, State Department of 
Health. 

Miss Laura E. Herron, Phoenix Junior College, was recre- 
ation chairman. Problems under discussion were “Social Recre- 
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tion for Teenagers and Adults,” with N. J. Steverson, leader ; 
- d “Postwar Recreation for Arizona Communities,” with L. 
Cedric Austin, acting superintendent, Phoenix Parks and Rec- 
reation Department, the leader in a panel discussion. 

The physical educatiqn section meeting was held from 3 :00- 
3:30 with Milton Morse, supervisor of elementary school phy- 
sical education, Phoenix, and Nina L. Murphy, director of phy- 
sical education for women, Arizona State College at Tempe, 
general chairmen. “The Physical Testing Program for High 
School Boys” was the opening topic with Francis Siegel, phy- 
sical education department for boys, Phoenix Union High 
School, as the speaker. “Elementary Rhythmic Activities for 
Grades 1 through 8,” was the topic of Dorothy Gillander, de- 
partment of physical education, and Ethel Johnson, primary 
supervisor, I. D. Payne Training School, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe. “Game Activities for Elementary School Girls 
was the topic of Clara Wilson, Emerson Elementary School, 
Phoenix, and “Stunts and Games for Elementary School Boys” 
that of Ed Horner. 

A panel discussion on “What Corecreational Activities will 
be of Value in Family Life” was held from 3:30-4 :30. Miss 
Elizabeth Rose of the University of Arizona was chairman. 

The luncheon was held in the Roundup Room of the Hotel 

_Adams. In addition to Dr. Hein’s inspirational talk, reports 
were presented on state legislation by A. A. McCreary of the 
State College at Flagstaff, and on the Pan-American Con- 
gress of Physical Education by Mr. Barringer, and Miss Wil- 
inson. 

— in the physical education department at the Arizona 
State College at Tempe is Edna Plock, a graduate of Ohio 
State University, who is teaching archery, golf, and team 
sports. 

The Women’s Athletic Association, State College at Tempe, 
was hostess at the fall sportsday for women, December 14. 
About 200 guests attended from Arizona State College at 


Flagstaff, Phoenix Junior College, and the University of Ari- 


zona. Events were scheduled. in archery, golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, volleyball, and hockey. 


The varsity dance group, at Arizona State College, Tempe, 
has divided its four-day-a-week schedule to include three 
types of dance, so that more interested people may participate 
in their program. Monday and Wednesday are devoted to 
modern dance, Tuesday to tap dancing, and Thursday to square 
dancing. The number of people turning out for these different 
types of dance has been most gratifying, and a number of good 
dancers have been discovered. The dance group is planning a 
trip to the Dance Symposium at the University of Southern 
California early next year and has already had numerous re- 
quests to put on programs for clubs, organizations, and school 
assemblies. 

In the annual intergroup field hockey tournament at the 
University of Arizona, the Phrateres, the town girls’ sorority, 
won first place and was presented with the challenge trophy 
for the third time in the past several years. Gamma Phi was 
runner-up, and Chi Omega was third. Betty Jacklin is the 
staff member in charge of hockey, in which over 200 giris par- 
ticipated this season. 


The fall badminton singles tournament was won by Marie 
Jacks. Elizabeth Pruess was runner-up. 


The Delta Delta Delta Sorority placed first in the fall 
bowling tournament. 


The Faculty Club of the University is sponsoring a square 
dancing class twice a month for members of the faculty. 
George Clausen has been engaged to direct the dancing. 

Barney Judson of Phoenix defeated Tom Van Fleet of the 
University in a five-set match to capture the southwestern 
men’s singles tennis championship at the Phoenix Country 
Club, November 13, 14, 15, and 16. The score was 3-6, 7-5, 
0-6, 6-3, 6-2. The most bitterly fought set came in the women’s 
doubles final when Mary Cunningham and Marie Jacks of the 
University of Arizona won over Jean Doyle and Ivey Foster 
of San Diego, 18-16, 6-4. The Judson brothers, George and 
Barney, won the men’s doubles crown, 6-8, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1, 6-1, 
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from Tom Van Fleet and Herbert Benham. Jean Doyle took 
the women’s singles crown to San Diego State College with 
a 6-1, 6-0 victory overs Audrey Barnard of Phoenix. The 
junior girls’ title went to Mary Cunningham of the University 
who defeated schoolmate Gerry Clem, 6-1, 6-1. John Rule of 
Huntington Park, California, won the veterans’ singles final 
with a 6-8, 7-5, 6-4, victory over Sag Shea of El Paso, Texas, 
and Overton Pratt of Redlands, California, took the junior 
veterans’ singles, 7-5, 6-3, from Price Colvin of Phoenix. The 
veterans’ doubles division was won by Russel Robins and Bill 
Stafford of San Diego, who defeated Edgar Black and John 
Rule, 6-1, 6-1. The junior veterans doubles title was taken by 
Overton Pratt and Dutch Solomon, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3 over Joe 
Pennies and Jack Kilpatrick. Bob Charles of Phoenix de- 
feated Frank Iaccino of Tucson 7-5, 3-6, 8-6, to win the 
junior boys’ singles. Winston Farquear and Bill Lust of El 
Paso defeated Mike Clendennin and Rudolfo Gonzales, also of 
El Paso in the junior boys’ doubles windup, 6-2, 6-4. Only five 
of the twelve divisions were won by players from outside of 
Arizona. 

Frank R. Williams, director of health education of the State 
Department of Health, has announced that certain materials on 
health education are now being made available by the State 
Department of Health for use in schools, county health de- 
partments, and organizations interested in public health. 

A film library consisting of approximately 60 films has been 
re-established by the State Department of Health. These films 
cover a variety of health subjects and are made available to 
schools and other organizations without cost except for postage. 
Certain pamphlets and posters are also available on request. 
Williams said that additional materials would be provided from 
time to time by the Coordinating Committee on School Health. 
The subcommittee on health education of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on School Health is now compiling a syllabus on health 
education for teachers. This syllabus will assist the schools 
in programs of health education and will provide teachers with 
information and sources of information on health education 
techniques and practices. 

In cooperation with the Arizona State Medical Association, 
recorded transcriptions on health may be obtained for use in 
the schools in grades four through six. These transcriptions 
are similar to radio programs and provide information on 
many health subjects. 

The 1946 film catalog may now be obtained on request from 
the State Department of Health. 

Miss Leone Crosby has joined the staff of the girls’ physical 
education department of Tucson Senior High School. Miss 
Crosby is a graduate of Iowa University and has just received 
her physiotherapy degree from New York. University. She 
is in charge of the girls’ corrective department. 

The girls’ “T” Club and sport leaders sponsored a playday 
for the junior high school girls of Tucson on Saturday, No- 
vember 2. The State School for the Deaf and Blind and all 
the city junior high schools were represented. Volleyball, soft- 
ball, and dancing were the activities offered to the group. Each 
girl brought her own lunch and after lunch each group enter- 
tained with a skit. Miss Robinson’s and Miss McTavish’s ad- 
vanced dancing group presented a samba and oriental dance. 
The girls hope to sponsor two more playdays. Miss Mary 


Lue Reay and Miss Peggy Parlett are the sponsors for these 
groups. 


CALIFORNIA By Beth Hightower 

Along the health, physical education and recreation fronts 
in California, there is a decided quickening of professional in- 
terest. In some areas old units of CAHPER are reviving; in 
others memberships are increasing. There is also a tendency 
to view subject fields with great objectivity. In physical edu- 
cation workers are 


1. Giving up objectives which are no longer considered im- 
portant. 


2. Admitting for physical education only those goals real- 
istically possible. 


3. Tightening standards and producing measuring rods. 
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4. Evaluating subject material in the light of present and 
deferred values. 

In support of these trends was an address at a unit meeting 
in Sacramento where members heard Dr. Ray B. Dean, as- 
sistant superintendent in the city’s unified school district, chal- 
lenge our goals. 

Mr. Dean turned the educational searchlight on physical 
education, seeking to uncover its truths and half-truths for 
himself. A partial list of his searching questions is given 
below. 

Question series 1: Is the purpose of physical education to 
improve the physical and mental health of pupils? If it is, 
then do our physical education classes and our athletic pro- 
grams as now carried on achieve this purpose? Should more 
or less time be spent on physical development, or is it about 
right? Are we sure muscle building through physical exercise 
is a contribution to health? Is there scientific evidence that 
this is so, or do we just assume it? Gene Tunney and his 
followers argue the advantages of exercise but Robert Hutchins 
and his followers seem to think differently. In the field of 
mental health, does exercise and subsequent muscular develop- 
ment lead to the elimination of emotional stresses and conflicts? 
Do the strong muscled live happier and more stable lives? Is 
the star athlete better adjusted physically and mentally during 
and after school attendance than the football manager, the 
debater, or drum major? Is there a minimum essential of 
physical development necessary for healthful living beyond 
which the returns are diminishing and possibly negative? If 
we accept the development of physically healthy and mentally 
well adjusted individuals as a purpose of the physical educa- 
tional program, do we have any means of evaluating the pro- 
gram to determine to what extent the purpose is being 
achieved ? . 

Question series 2: Is character building a legitimate pur- 
pose of the program or is this purpose good only as a rational- 
ization when other more objective purposes fail of accomplish- 
ment? Is this a Friday and Saturday game-time purpose or only 
a Monday-morning alibi purpose? If character education is a 
purpose of the program does it accomplish this purpose? In 
what way does physical education develop character? Can 
character training in the physical education program be taken 
for granted as a concomitant outgrowth or should specific at- 
tention be given to this purpose? If a direct method of charac- 
ter building is decided upon, what shall be the specific things 
we do? Shall the program consist of “skull practice” or ac- 
tivities, or a combination? Shall it be an outgrowth of prac- 
tical problems or shall it be a defined program? How shall 
we provide for transfer of character training in physical edu- 
cation to character behavior in general? How shall we deter- 
mine whether or not our efforts have resulted in character 
development ? 

Question series 3: Is recreation a legitimate purpose of the 
physical education program? Can we justify pure enjoyment 
of the physical games and activities as a purpose in the school 
program of physical education? If so, can we justify equally 
well team games that are limited to a large extent to school 
life such as football, baseball, basketball, and track as opposed 
to such games as tennis, golf, and bowling which are partici- 
pated in to a greater extent after school days? 


Question series 4: If recreation and the other purposes are 
recognized as having a place in the physical education program, 
do we have any obligation to improve skills and teach specific 
techniques of the games, or is it sufficient just to let pupils 
play and develop skills incidentally? If the development of 
skills has a place in the program, what is this place? Should 
skill training precede game play or should it be an outgrowth 
of it? To how high a degree of skill should we attempt to 
train pupils? Should we begin skill training in the elementary 
school for such advanced games as football and basketball, or 
should we leave the development of these skills for the time 
when they will be applied? Should we train a few pupils 
who show the most aptitude to be highly skilled and be con- 
tent with the recreation purpose for the others, or should we 
train each pupil to the best of his muscular and motor ability ? 
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Question series 5: Is culture a purpose of the physical eqy. 
cation program? If the culture is appreciation of fine work. 
manship should we train in the physical education field fo, 
appreciation of physical education games? If we accept this 
purpose can we achieve it best by appreciation lessons or by 
participation in the games? 

Question series 6: Are entertaining the public, bringing 
prestige to school or city, and raising money for school ae. 
tivities legitimate purposes of the program? If so, how jim. 
portant are they? Will an evaluation of all legitimate purposes 
of the physical education program and a proper emphasis of 
each result in a program such as we now have, or will the 
program be modified, and if so, how? 

In support of the above new trends also a committee of ten 
members of the Burbank unit of CAHPER, led by the director 
of physical education, has completed a study of standards for 
elementary playgrounds and playground apparatus. A set of 
recommendations made by this committee has been adopted by 
the Board of Education and is being used in a program of 
playground improvement in the Burbank elementary schools, 
These recommendations call for a grass turf area, apparatus 
areas for primary and intermediate grades, and court areas for 
several types of games which are located on paved portions of 
the grounds. Copies of this list of standards are available to 
those interested. 

A successful meeting sponsored by the Los Angeles unit at 
the Southern Section fall conference featured Joseph A. Pipal, 
former track coach of Occidental College. His talk centered on 
some of his famous techniques for conditioning athletes. Mr, 
Pipal’s consistent success in developing champions from green 
material has won him wide acclaim. He is currently conducting 
classes in the coaching of track and field athletics at Exposition 
Playground, Los Angeles, under the auspices of the Extension 
Division of the University of California. 

At an executive board meeting held in September, the Los 
Angeles unit of CAHPER set down as one of its significant 
goals cooperation with other teacher organizations in the State 
of California in an effort to obtain equitable pay for all work 
done in student activities after the regular teaching day has 
been completed. The Los Angeles unit is publishing a mimeo- 
graphed monthly bulletin to keep everyone informed. This 
newsletter is accomplished with the cooperation of art and com- 
mercial departments in various high schools. Carl W. Handy is 
president of the unit and Geraldine Schwaderer is the president- 
elect. 

Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of public instruction, has an- 
nounced the appointment of James W. Barton, 3006 Angus 
Street, Los Angeles, as consultant in community recreation 
in the California State Department of Education. Mr. Barton 
has had extensive experience in the field of recreation, having 
served as one of the California field representatives for the 
Community Recreation Division, Federal Security Agency, 
prior to his enlistment in the Navy. While in the Navy he 
served as a Welfare and Recreation Officer in the Twelfth 
Naval District and also served in the Pacific. He is one of 
three educational consultants working with Verne Landreth, 
chief of the section on health education, physical education, 
and recreation. Mr. Barton’s headquarters are in the California 
Building, Los Angeles. 


From the Bay section comes word that Robert Crawford 
has been named superintendent of recreation for the city of 
Oakland. Mr. Crawford had had much experience, some of 
which was with the National Recreation School, some with 
the Red Hook Community Association, said to be the largest 
public housing unit in America, some in the Navy, and, more 
recently, some with the Veterans Administration at Sawtelle, 
California. Mr. Crawford is president of the Society of 
Recreation Workers. 

It is interesting to note that Portia Wagonet, formerly 
chairman of the girls’ physical education department at Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, and now in an administrative 
position, was a contributor at the Veterans Memorial Building 
Art Show which was sponsored by the Western Women’s 
Painters’ Association. 
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NEW MEXICO <i By Mercedes Gugisberg 
The New Mexico Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
nd Recreation and the New Mexico Board of the Na- 


jon, a 
yet Section on Women’s Athletics are attempting to en- 
courage broad intramural programs for both boys and girls in 


all schools. The two groups are also working together on a 
statewide plan for playdays in the various regions. At the New 
Mexico Education Association convention this fall, a sectional 
meeting was devoted to these two problems. 

Mr. George White, head of the division of health, physicai 
education and recreation, University of New Mexico, has been 
able to make arrangements with Mr. James McNamara, di- 
rector of the La Madera Winter Sports Club in the Sandia 
Mountains, for an extensive skiing program for all University 
students. The students will be allowed to receive credit for 
their instruction at the ski run. A team will also be coached 
for intercollegiate competition. The golf program too will be- 
come more extensive. Mr. John Dear, the new professional at 
the University course, will be able to teach more classes and 
will revive the intramural golf club. 


The Committee on Health Policies in New Mexico Schools 
is planning a survey of health conditions in the state as basic 
to the recognition of needs in localities and to the formulation 
of a plan of action. The survey will cover environmental con- 
ditions, ways of developing attitudes and changing habits, rec- 
reational needs, certain phases of health service, and health in- 
struction. All of the colleges will participate in surveying 
groups of counties assigned to them. State Teachers College, 
Silver City; State College, Las Cruces; Eastern New Mexico 
College, Portales; Highlands University, Las Vegas; Catholic 
Teachers College, and the University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, are interested in the project. This committee is also 
planning a bulletin in mimeographed form on health services for 
use in all schools. The committee is composed of representatives 
from the State Department of Education, the State Public 
Health Department, and from all of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions in the state as mentioned in the above list. 


The new board of the national section has reorganized for 
the year. There are representatives from each of the institutions 
of higher learning, the State Department of Education, the 
high schools in different parts of the state, the recreation group, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, the New Mexico Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and the North 
Central Association. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO: 

THE PROGRESSIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
One year (2 issues) $1—Single copy 60c 
ORDER THROUGH THE 
PHI DELTA Pi MAGAZINE AGENCY 
105 East Third Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 6, 1947, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. Selected 
applicants who have completed 90 college semester 
hours, including credits in the biological sciences, 
chemistry, physics and psychology, may be accepted. 

For further information address Director, Division 


of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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“GIVES LIFT TO GYMNASTICS 
= CREATES A NEW SPORT-ACROMAT-/CS 
* M.REG. 


= TRAMPOLIN 


Maybe that young fellow has his heart set on Basketball 
already and therefore welcomes Trampoline work-out 
as the best kind of training for developing poise and bal- 
ance... to train him in his jumping. . . to take a fall in 
his stride. Maybe he has no idea that he possesses any 
athletic prowess at all . . . then as he works out on the 
Trampoline, he begins to find himself. Discovers that 
after all he isn't ‘‘all arms and legs’’ . . . that that seem- 
ingly boundless but untutored energy of his can be dis- 
ciplined and directed while he’s having fun learning 
knee bounces, turn and twist variations, cradles, somer- 
saults, ‘‘cat twists,’ etc. Experts agree that the muscular 
development and coordination developed by Trampoline 
activity stands the athlete and the potential athlete in 
good stead for every kind of sports endeavor. Not only 
that, since it is in itself fun and fellows naturally take 
to it, the Trampoline is one of the best sources of dis- 
covering and developing promising athletic material. 

Write MEDART for the Acromat-Trampolin brochure 


. . « which describes this new apparatus in full. Only 
Medart makes the Acromat-Trampolin. 
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Foreign Students of Physical Education Contribute. 
to International Understanding 


J‘ the past year representatives from China, Brazil, and 
South Africa have been members of the graduate classes 
in physical education at Smith College. Another year a student 
from Australia, another Brazilian, and possibly a Canadian will 
come. The presence of these students has added greatly to the 
interest of the classes and has brought forth much interesting 
comparison of methods and procedures as well as bringing 
several new and pleasant personalities to the campus. Since 
Smith College is much interested in international affairs and 
has fifty-four students from foreign countries on the campus, our 
students fit in well with the general plans of the college and 
take their place with others in the International Relations Club. 
At Smith College there are ten to fifteen graduate fellowships 
for foreign students and the possibility of two scholarships in 
physical education. 

None of our students has a great amount of extra or free 
time, but we find them very keen and ever eager to take advan- 
take of any opportunity to see as much as possible of our Ameri- 
can methods of teaching and our facilities for physical education. 


It is interesting to have their comparison of our general 
scheme with that in their countries. In two of these countries 
(China and Brazil) there is a central committee appointed . by 
the government which plans the physical education for the whole 
country. In South Africa the committee furthers the aims and 
promotes the program of health and physical education and 
there is inspection of all public school work by provincial in- 
spectors; this includes physical education. In China there is 
a certain degree of supervision and there is one recommended 
schenre for the whole country. All three countries have a gov- 
ernment-sponsored central committee to which to turn for 
information and help. 

The methods vary; the French method is popular in Brazil, 
Danish gymnastics in South Africa, while in China the program 
is more similar to the one practiced in the United States. This 
is not strange, as many of the Chinese teachers have been 
trained in this country. : 

Our student from China is American born and raised (in 
Worcester, Massachusetts). She is a graduate of Smith College 
with her first professional training at the University of Michi- 
gan. Since then she has spent six years as acting director of 
physical education at Ginling College in China. Her point of 
view is that of an American of Chinese descent who saw China 
first when twenty-three years of age. She has made us all 
more aware of the great problems these Chinese colleges and 
schools are facing when their well used equipment can only be 
replaced at a terrific cost. For example, in 1944 a basketball 
cost five thousand Chinese dollars; tennis balls, if obtainable, 
were one thousand Chinese dollars a ball, while sneakers were 
unobtainable. Miss Ettie Chin has brought us most interesting 
stories of the lives of students on a war campus in China, and 
also of her recreation work for American soldiers at a nearby 
airport. What a pleasure it must have been for our soldiers 
to find a girl from Worcester, Massachusetts, out in a remote 
section of China! After coming to this country, Miss Chin 
acted as secretary to the president of Ginling at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and brought us interesting comments from 
that meeting. She feels that the program of physical education 
at Ginling is very similar to that of colleges for women in 
this country insofar as it is possible, with the equipment and 
facilities they have. Ginling College.and Yen Ching University 
are more advanced than some others, both as to their program 
and as to the place that physical education has in the curricu- 
lum; but the theory of fundamental work, rhythmic work, and 
sports and games as basic to the program is accepted there as 
here. National Central University and Peking University also 
have well established programs. There was a very interesting 
program at Ginling carried on by the students during their 
summer holidays. They went out into very remote rural 
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Left to right: Noreen Thomson (Capetown, South Africa), the 
author, Mrs. Crisca Cotton (Brazil), Ettie Chin (China). 
sections and border regions of China and set up institutes for 
instruction in elementary education, health, and_ recreation, 
This the students felt was a very rewarding service. Their 
belief in the value of health and physical education for all 
their fellow countrymen was such that they were willing to 
suffer considerable privation to carry their message and demon 
stration of this to their people. How many of our students 
would do the same? 


Our Brazilian, Mrs. Crisca Cotton, was here from midyears, 
1945, to midyears, 1946. No one was more interested in seeing 
all parts of the country and all types of work than was Mrs 
Cotton. She traveled out to Denver by bus; she went to 
aquatic school; she worked at a YWCA camp throughout the 
summer. On our campus she was interested in all phases of 
college life. She was a real sportswoman and had been a track 
star in South America and a great swithmer. She came from 
the University of Rio, where she was in charge of physical 
education for the girls and women. She was interested in our 
methods of teacher training and in work in the lower schools. 
In fact, a part of her work was to visit the Springfield public 
schools, where she saw the excellent work done at all levels 
and in all sections of the city. 

She feels that work in Brazil is much more disciplinary than 
that in the United States—that classes, for example, are more 
strictly controlled. She feels, however, that this is necessary 
for her work because the girls in Brazil are so unused to the 
freedom of action and informality which is part of the normal 
existence of our girls. In starting the work, then, she feels 
gymnastics are an essential part of the program, but expects 
to use dance and the sports which are accepted for women if 
Brazil in her program. Work in individual sports was more 
valuable to her than the team games. 


Miss Noreen Thomson, a graduate of the Capetown Training 
College of Physical Education in South Africa, comes to us 
with excellent gymnastic and scientific training and two years 
teaching experience. The work there is of a somewhat more 
disciplinary nature than here, but there is a movement to intro- 
duce more of the recreational features such as we have here. 
The great difference is in having the Central Committee which 
helps to plan the work for the Union of South Africa. This 
makes for a well unified program. However, they need many 
more teachers. She is interested in our planning of a program 
for all students, for those of low health records as well as for 
those in excellent health. She also is interested in opportunities 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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How To Conduct A Swimming Meet 
HE material in this article was originally presented at a 
demonstration given by the New York Board of Rated 

Swimming Officials at the Barnard College swimming pool. 
The purpose of the demonstration was to acquaint candidates 
for ratings as women swimming officials with correct methods 
of running swimming meets. Other specific items on the pro- 

am were starting, timing, judging of place, judging of diving, 
disqualification for illegal breaststroke and turns. 

Although we are referring here to dual meets between 
women’s colleges the suggestions here would be equally appli- 
cable to group meets or to intramural meets. 

Preparation—The success of a swimming meet depends al- 
most entirely on careful preliminary organization. All details 
for a meet, whether traveling to another school or holding the 
meet at home, must be planned well in advance. 

Visiting Team—lIf your team is visiting another school or 
college the latter should take care of all preparations for the 
smooth running of the meet. But there are still a few items, 
other than the actual training of your squad, to be considered if 
you are traveling away from home. There is the all-important 
one of transportation. This may involve taxis, buses, trains, or 
even airplanes. It will necessarily also involve a cash expendi- 
ture which must be approved by the proper school authority. 
You must ascertain whether your swimmers are in good 
academic standing and also secure permission from the dean 
and instructors if students must miss classes. If you are ex- 
pected to provide a rated official be sure you obtain one in 
plenty of time and make certain that she knows the exact loca- 
tion, day, and hour of the meet. You will also want to call a 
meeting of your swimmers a day before the meet for any last- 
minute instructions. At this time you will advise them of your 
detailed travel plans, what to take in the way of clothing, and 
the events in which they will swim. An entry list of swimmers 
and transportation plans should also be posted. 

Home Team.—li you are the home team there are many 
responsibilities on your shoulders. The first step is your invi- 
tation to the guest team. Your preliminary letter of invitation 
should offer possible dates, a suggested program of events and 
the number of contestants. If a favorable answer is received 
confirm ii immediately, send transportation details, and state 
how many rated officials you are supplying and how many you 
would like them to bring. Send them a copy of the final pro- 
gram of events at least two weeks before the meet. 

Officials—If you don’t know any rated officials personally 
consult your local board of rated swimming officials or a 
member of the Aquatics Committee, as listed in the Aquatics 
Guide, and they will recommend names and addresses of those 


qualified. Ask your officials well in advance and send them . 


transportation details. The number of rated officials needed 
will vary in number depending on the formality and magnitude 
of the meet. Sixteen officials are listed in the Official Aquatics 
Guide but this number could easily be cut in half, or less than 
half, by one official assuming various jobs. For example, the 
referee of the meet could also be the starter, the diving referee, 
the inspector of turns and lanes, a finish judge, and a judge of 
diving. In similar fashion the duties of clerk of course and 
announcer could be combined, and judges of finish could also 
judge diving. 

In small dual meets the expense of hiring rated officials must 
be considered, and student assistants should be used to help out 
in such jobs as timers, scorer, secretary of diving, announcer, 
and clerk of course. Very few schools would consider having 
more than three rated officials for a meet. Of these the home 
team would provide two, and the visitors one. 

Equipment.—The equipment needed for running a swimming 
meet is quite extensive. Make sure that all of it is on hand and 
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in good condition before the meet. The following items will be 
needed: 3 or more time watches, synchronized by a reliable 
jeweler as specified in the Aquatics Guide, 1 or more starter’s 
pistols in good working order, an adequate supply of blank 
cartridges, a megaphone for the announcer, a whistle for the 
diving referee, a blackboard for posting results and keeping a 
running score, chalk, eraser, entry sheets for clerk ot course and 
announcer, scorer’s sheet, score cards and pencils for judges of 
place and chief timekeeper, diving score cards, table and chair 
for scorer, pencils, extra towels, soap, first-aid kit (a doctor 
and nurse should be on call), chairs for spectators. A program 
of events r:cy be mimeographed for the spectators. 

Other Items To Be Checked—Inform the engineer in charge 
of the pool at least a week in advance of the meet so that the 
pool water will be suitably treated chemically and at the proper 
temperature. Tell him how many will be using the pool. Also 
check on the water level of the pool. Make provisions for tea 
or refreshments, or for dinner and overnight accommodations, 
if the visiting team so desires. Be sure that students are well 
trained in their duties if they are to be announcers, clerk of 
course, runners, tag-off girls, timers, etc. It is particularly 


_ important that timers know how to operate their watches, 


where to stand for the start and finish of a race, and when to 
stop their watches. Make arrangements for meeting the visit- 
ing team at the station with a bus to convey them to college if 
you live in the country. Also plan return transporation to the 
station. Have a welcoming committee appointed to meet the 
visiting team at the front door and take them to the dressing 
rooms. Extend the hospitality of your school or college to the 
visitors. See to it that your guests lack for no conveniences. 
The dressing rooms should be in good order, with plenty of 
hangars, mirrors, towels, and bath clogs, if needed. 

A Check List is a Must—Make a list of all the items and 
junctions needed for the running of a meet. Early in the day 
of a meet check on the dressing rooms, showers, soap, towels, 
hair dryers, functioning of plumbing and electrical fixtures, the 
temperature of the water and air, the chairs for spectators, the 
table and chair for scorer, and see that all items mentioned 
under equipment are on hand. Call a meeting of the home team 
and student helpers early in the day. Have a list of entries 
for the meet posted in advance. State clearly the time swim- 
mers should be ready in their suits. 

There should be a meeting of all officials prior to the meet. 
At this time coaches and managers will agree on any last- 
minute substitutions or changes in the program. 

Publicity prior to the meet may be carried out in local news- 
papers, by attractive posters, and over the school radio. If 
results are being published make sure you know the deadline 
for receiving sports news and that your results reach the paper 
in ample time. 


Scoring—The scoring of diving is well explained in the 
Aquatics Guide. An important point to remember is that when 
five or seven judge, the highest and lowest awards of the 
judges may be cancelled out before averaging and multiplying 
by the degree of difficulty of a dive, to obtain the final result. 
When three judges of diving are used there is no cancellation 
of awards. The Aquatics Guide furnishes a table for scoring 
difficulty of dives which makes cumbersome arithmetic un- 
necessary. 

A blackboard can be used to keep a running score of the 
meet, following a plan similar to the scorer’s sheet. We set 
forth here a sample of a fictitious dual meet between Hunter 
and Vassar Colleges. It is based on the official scoring of 5 
for first place, 3 for second, and 1 for third place. In case of 
a tie the award for that place and the succeeding place are 
added together and the reslults divided equally between the 
two who tied. An illustration of this is seen in the backstroke 
race in which Hunter and Vassar tied for first place. The 
award for first place, 5, and the award for second place, 3, are 
added together, The result, 8, is divided in half and allotted 
4 for each winner. 

The medley relay is scored 6 for first place, and 3 for second. 
The free style relay is scored 8 for first place and 4 for second. 
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Since each college entering the meet is allowed but one team 
in a relay race there are never any third places awarded in 
the relays in dual meets. 


Vassar Hunter 


50-yd. crawl 1. Vassar 5 
Time: 29.3 2. Hunter 3 
3. Hunter 1 
50-yd. back 1. Hunter 4 4 
Time: 33.6 Vassar 
3 Vassar 1 
50-yd. breast 1. Hunter 5 
Time: 37.2 2. Hunter 3 
3. Hunter 1 
75-yd. Medley Relay 1. Vassar 6 
Time: 45.1 2. Hunter 5 
100-yd. Free Style Relay 1. Hunter 8 
Time: 53.2 2. Vassar 4 
Diving : 
mt 66.75 1. Vassar 5 
2nd E. M. 44.5 2. Hunter 3 
B. 42.0 3. Vassar 1 
Total: 26 31 


At the conclusion of a meet thank all the officials and make 
certain that your referee’s signature is on your official score 
sheet testifying to the validity of the results. 

Mrs. WALDEN STAUDE 
Briarcliff Junior College 
Briarcliff Manor, New York. 


|Did You Know That - - - 


IN the November Journal the geographical location of the 
authors of “Play in Education” was shown as Chapel Hill, 


North Carolina. This should have been Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


* * 
HE American Automobile Association announces the Third 
Annual National AAA School Traffic Safety Poster Con- 
test. The deadline is April 15, 1947. For details call the nearest 
AAA Automobile Club or write National Poster Contest Head- 
quarters, Traffic Engineer, Safety Department, AAA, 17th 
and Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C. 
* * * 
NINE out of 10 high school children either do not bother 
with breakfast or fail to eat a good one reports a new pub- 
lication, News Exchange, issued by General Mills for schools, 
educators, health workers. It also stated that rural children, 
even from prosperous dairy regions, drink less milk than their 
contemporaries in town or city. 
* 


R. Howard A. Rusk has been named to head a new depart- 


ment of rehabilitation and physical medicine at the New - 


York University College of Medicine. The department will be 
the first of its kind in any medical college in the world and 
will train all students through their medical college years in 
what is termed the “third phase of medical care,” preparing 
the patient to go from the bed to the job. Patients in Bellevue 
and other municipal hospitals will be the first to benefit directly 
from the new department under an arrangement with the De- 
partment of Hospitals. Benefits to others will become available 
as young men and women now in the College of Medicine enter 
practice and as postgraduate training develops. 
* * 

APPROVAL for the reestablishment of the Army’s course 

for physical reconditioning officers and enlisted men has 
recently been given. It is estimated that it will be necessary to 
train 100 officers and 250 enlisted men in physical recondition- 
ing to staff the Army’s hospitals. The course will be eight 
weeks in length and will be held at Brooke Army Medical 
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Center, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. A well trained and an 
perienced staff will direct the course. Physical recondition; 
is recognized as a part of medical treatment and is now an jp. 
tegral part of the Physical Medicine Service, along with o¢. 
cupational therapy and physical therapy. Officers who haye 
been in physical reconditioning and who are now separated are 
being recalled for this service. Other officers with experience 
and background in physical education and athletics are being 
trained in this field. 
* * 
R. Edward J. Ryan of Evanston, Illinois, stated recently 
that the same emotional disturbances which cause stomach 
“ulcers, high blood pressure, and other illnesses may be respon- 
sible for tooth decay and pyorrhea. Dr. Ryan explained that 
people hate with their teeth as well as with their minds since 
angry persons usually grind their teeth together with physical 
damage to the teeth as the result. There are still many other 
causes of tooth decay, however, in addition to emotional dis. 
turbances, 
* * 
GROUP of cancer specialists will go to Moscow very 
shortly to study at first hand the effects of a Russian 
serum which the discoverers claim has a deadly effect on malig. 
nant cancer cells. The serum was discovered by Nina Klyueva 
and Gregory Roskin and is so perishable that it lasts only 
about 10 days after initial extraction. The serum was first 
tried out on mice and then on human beings last year. It is 
being used in 40-50 cases in Russia at the present time. 
* * 
NEW York City has a very comprehensive health plan called 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York (HIP), 
Members also subscribe to a hospital insurance plan and for a 
total annual amount ranging from $38.64 for an individual to 
$111.00 for a family (about half paid by the employer and half 
by the employee) they get unlimited medical treatment for any 
illness except acute alcoholism and drug addiction. A thorough 
physical examination once a year is also included. HIP is 
composed of teams of doctors each of whom will have about 
800 patients (sick and well) and each of whom will be paid 
about $20.00 a year per patient. An HIP member can choose 
his own doctor and is entitled to 24-hour service. 
* 
= of the American Physical Education Review may 
still be secured from the national office of the Association, 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. Interested individ- 
uals may request a list of available issues. There is no charge 
except 2c per copy for postage. 


A Concentrated Course 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the course is secondary. Consequently they lack the 
motivation that should be present. Occasionally inter- 
ruptions on the assigned day, resulting in a two-week 
interval between classes, further aggravate the situation. 

To teach one of the health areas such as nutrition 
or first aid one period a week for one semester with 
approximately 15 actual teaching periods, cannot be as 
productive of desired results as teaching for 15 periods 
over a three-week period of daily classes, or over 4 
period of five weeks if meeting three periods a week. 
It is not as economical in the use of time. 

Many educators say that the consolidation of a year’s 
course of one hour a week into two hours for one term 
is much more productive of results. Similarly, a prefer- 
ence is frequently expressed for teaching five times 4 
week for one semester rather than three hours a week 
for a whole year since approximately the same amount 
of work is accomplished. 
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The subject matter content of the concentrated 
courses need not be very different from that of the 
other plan. The sequences of topics can be arranged 
‘ast as conveniently and logically, if not more so, as in 
4 concentrated course. 

The more factual the content of a course, the more 
desirable it is that a textbook be used. The use of a 
textbook saves time, permits greater student partici- 

tion outside of class in the preparation of dessons, and 
lends itself to an orderly, sequential course. Also, in a 
concentrated course, a textbook is more likely to be 
adopted, and is more likely to be put to better use. 
Today there are many excellent textbooks available 
for such a health course. 


Administrative Advantages.— Many administrators 
who have given the matter careful thought consider it 
easier to fit the concentrated course into the schedule 
as compared with the several one-hour-a-week courses. 

There are two ways of handling credit and grades in 
health education in the one-hour-a-week course. One 
method is that of combining the grade in health educa- 
tion with that of physical education. However, ordi- 
narily it is very difficult to arrive at a satisfactory com- 
bined grade between an academic subject afd an activity 
subject. The other method is the granting of separate 
grades for health instruction for each of the semesters 
of the six years of high school. This must be a tedious 
bookkeeping problem for the administrative office as 
well as for the teacher. 


A separate unit, of course, does run into the snag 
of appearing to be an additional unit to the 16 usually 
required for graduation from the four-year high school. 
Therefore it will compete with some other unit or 
credit for a place, if the total is to be kept to the usual 
number. 


Health education on a high school transcript, when 
made up of a number of small fractional units, or when 
lumped with physical education credit, is not given 
serious consideration by the college registrar. It is 
more reasonable, however, to expect that colleges will 
be more willing to accept a unit in health education 
earned through a concentrated course, than a unit ar- 
rived at through an accumulation of yearly fractional 
units. Such solid health courses should be viewed as 
being comparable in value to other science subjects of 
equal credit. It will be a matter of educating the col- 
leges on this point, just as it has been necessary to do 


this with several other subjects, as for example, general 
science, 


Teacher Qualifications. — Trained teachers are ob- 
viously required for health instruction just as much 
as for any other subject, if not more so. They must 
apply the laws of learning to their teaching of health 
in order to get results both in mastery of factual matter 
as well as in the instilling of desirable attitudes and 
motives. Having a separate teacher helps to build con- 
fidence in him on the part of the students, the same 
as for other subject-area specialists. 


The fact that well qualified teachers may not be 
available on the present school staff is not sufficient 
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The Application 
of Measurement 
to Health and 
Physical Education 


By H. Harrison Clarke, 
Syracuse University 


® 


A complete course on the use of meas- 
urement devices and test results. 
Measurement is here presented not as 
an end in itself but as a tool which 
should become an everyday part of 
the intelligent teaching of physical 
education. College List . . $3.75 


Physiological 
Hygiene 


REVISED 


By Cleveland P. Hickman 
DePauw University 


“A corking good book for teaching.” 
—Health Digest. This popular book 
gives scientific reasons for following 
the rules of health so that the student 
may compare the normak with the ab- 
normal on the.basis of the pathological 
functions of the human body. Illus- 
trated. College List . . . $3.75 


Hr) PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AWENUE, NEW YORK 1 
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How To Get Cooperation 


Teachers, superintendents, parents, physicians and 
nurses will cooperate with you to improve local 
school health conditions if they understand your 
job. Let them read “Suggested School Health 
Policies,” authoritative, concise, readable guide to 
school health. It is a consensus of informed pro- 
fessional opinion from 15 national organizations 
in health and education, including American 
Medical Association, American Public Health As- 
sociation, National Education Association, United 
States Public Health Service, American Academy 
of Pediatrics, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation and others. 
The keynote is cooperation. 

50,000 copies already sold through state and lo- 
cal boards of health, school systems, voluntary 
health agencies. For 1946-47 school term, see 
that they 


Order Today From 
HEALTH EDUCATION COUNCIL 


Dept. B-3 
10 Downing St. 


48 Pages — Low Prices 
1 to 9 copies at 25¢ each 
10 to°99 copies at 22¢ each 
100 to 999 copies at 20c each 
1000 to 2,500 copies at 18c¢ each 
In lots over 10 add 2c each for 
stiff paper covers 


New York 14, N. Y. - 


EVERY FIELD OF 


> 


every 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur Base. 
ball and Softball, in’ Universities, 


quality and unvarying 


justification, however, for postponing the introduction 
of a concentrated health course. There must be teacher, 
in a given school who, by some supplementary trajnj 
would qualify as a start. Biology and physical education 
teachers usually have the most subject matter back. 
ground upon which to build. But other teachers, sug 
as in the social sciences and in home economics, my 
by personality and interest be the ones to use, assum. 
ing some hard work on their part, or special preparg. 
tion to supplement their own fields. - 

Since health education is recognized as an importan 
area of education it deserves to be taught as effectively 
as possible. A concentrated health course is recogniggj 


as contributing toward such better teaching. o 


Phi Epsilon Kappa 


(Continued from Page 12) 


1933, A. A. Knoch, R. Nohr, Jr., E. A. Poos 
1934, C. L. Brownell, W. R. LaPorte 

1935, C H. Burkhardt, H. A. Scott 

1936, F. W. Cozens, C. H. McCloy, J. R. Sharman 
1938, G. Lowman 

1939, F. Luehring 

1941, G. W. Mueller, A. H. Pritzlaff 

1942, W. W. Patty, W. K. Streit 

1943, E. C. Davis, D. Oberteuffer 

1944, K. Bookwalter 


Since the founding of this fraternity more than 4,10 
persons have had their names added to the national 
roster of memberships. 

Any additional information concerning the function- 
ing of the fraternity or the activities of this organization 
may be obtained from the Central Office, located at 
2437 East Riverside Drive, Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 


Basketball 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ment may be in improvement of individual skills, or 
it may be in improved playing of the team or group, 
or both. With these achievements come more satis 
factions. 

We need better teacher-education courses, which will 
train faculty advisors in advanced techniques and strat- 
egy. This is necessary if we are to help advanced groups 
without borrowing techniques from the men’s field. 

Where student leaders are used, do we allow the 
students enough participation in planning? On the 
other hand, do we fail to give them enough assistance 
planning? Student leaders should have definite te 
sponsibilities which should be put in writing. The 
students should help to formulate these plans. Once the 
student responsibilities are established, the advisor 
should be available for frequent consultations. 

If student coaches are used, they should be trained 
for their duties. A training period should be provided 
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WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom 
moves to a bakery for a visit. 


And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 
ample: In 1945, a week-long study 
was made of the children’s eating 
habits in the elementary grades of 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey 
revealed that almost one-fourth of 
the children’s breakfasts omitted 
enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not 
include either restored or whole 
grain cereal. 


These answers were discour- 


aging, in view of the fact that out- 
standing nutritionists agree that 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . . . some 
faw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS...fluid, evaporated OREGGS...ordriedbeans, 


. taw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- 
Atleast one servingaday. frozen or canned. Two or (or its equivalent) a day for 
more servings a day. 


breakfast should supply one-fourth 
to one-third of the day’s nourish- 
ment. 

Faced with the problem of 
stimulating interest in grain foods, 
the teachers of these schools worked 
out many plans to dramatize these 
foods in their over-all nutrition 


program. A typical project is a’ 


class tour through a local bakery 
which translates a child’s need for 
grain foods into a memorable 
human experience. He begins to 
see for himself the exciting evolu- 
tion of wheat. He actually watches 
its progress from a sack of flour to 
the final step when long paddles 
pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 


But does this type of teaching 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 


o day for all others. 
each week. 


W" addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 


ter. One serving of meat, 
children and expectant or poultry or fish a doy, oc- 
nursing mothers; one pint. casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


bring results? The evidence says, 
“Yes, indeed!’ 


In 1946, after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis in the 5 test.schools, 
the percentage of breakfasts in 
which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 
—and the number of non-cereal 
breakfasts had dropped from 
33.3% to 10.9% .. . gains that 
should definitely encourage every 
teacher. 


If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materials adaptable to 


_any curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
natural whole-grain or MARGARINE... . yse for: 
enriched gr restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 


or more servings a day. as you like and as supplies 


permit. 
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for them in addition to the team practices. Team 
captains or representatives may be of value in stimu- 
lating and keeping up interest on the team. The cap- 
tains may assist the manager by securing scorekeepers 
and timekeepers for the games. The student manager 
may work very closely with the captains in seeing that 
all team members know of announcements such as are 
posted on bulletin boards and in college publications. 
The student manager may collaborate with the team 
captains and the advisor in helping to select honorary 
varsities at the close of the season. . 

Student officials may be used whether or not the 
college has a major department in physical education. 
Frequently non-majors are interested and may be 
trained adequately. The best officiating available should 
be used. We are too prone to take the easy way out, 
however, and neglect this valuable form of student lead- 
ership. 


Do we allow the student manager to help plan the 
season’s schedule and to clear this with the dean’s 
college calendar when necessary? Does the student 
manager build morale by example? She may stimu- 
late morale indirectly also through her dealings with 
the team captains and the athletic association pub- 
licity director. 


Are we not likely to be too timid and afraid to re- 
quire practices before participation in games? Our 
experience has been that instead of discouraging par- 
ticipation when practices were required participation 
increased. Mere attendance or enrollment in a physi- 


cal education class requiring light or moderate exertion 
during the same season is not adequate preparation for 
basketball. With required practices we should get 
dividends in quality of individual and team play, safety 
for the individual and the team, physical well-being 
of the player, the player’s mental reaction to lack of 
muscular soreness and increased endurance. When a 
requirement of this sort is deemed essential by the stu- 
dents aS expressed on. an athletic association counei] 
and carried out under their leadership, it can be made 
effective. 


Are we following sound health practices in relation 
to basketball? Taking it for granted that none of us 
allow students to play who have not had a medical 
examination during the year and preferably during the 
season, are we equally careful about carrying out other 
desirable health practices? Do we maintain close co- 
operation with the medical department in referring 
players for medical services when we find they need 
attention, and then follow up this referral? Do we 
make sure that a player has medical approval to re- 
sume play after an illness? Do our players have an 
adequate understanding of the reasons why basket- 
ball may be dangerous to some girls during the early 
part of the menstrual period? 

It is likely that very few of us have training tables; 
some may have diet tables where there is a demand 
for them. But do the students understand the reason 
for avoiding heavy eating either before or immediately 
after a game? 


Gymnasium Suits 
Shorts 


Est. 1912 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Blouses 
Tank Suits 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Also Costumes for the Modern Dance 
1857 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Send for folders 
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b GYM SUITS BY MOORE 


These and other lovely Moore styles in- 


corporating the latest trends in sports 


fashions are ready now in more plentiful 


quantities. Of sturdy, tubbable cottons in 


many beautiful colors . . . priced attrac- 


tively low. 


Write now for the new folder showing 


| latest Moore styles. 


MOORE 


Chicago 13, lilinoi ’ New York 16, New York 


\ 
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GOOD 


Schools across the nation are finding that they 
are off to a good start in their athletic pro- 
gram with the installation of the economical 
McArthur School Towel Plan. For durable 
McArthur Super-Gyms and Super-Turks, though 
soft and absorbent, are made to withstand the 
rugged daily usage required by athletes every- 
where. For information and availabilities, write 
Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc.. Baraboo, Wis- 


consin. 


Super-Gym and Super-Turk 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 
completion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education, A.M.A. approved physical 
therapy, or the dance may be chosen at the end 
of two years. 


| GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Do we encourage showering, cooling off a 
and other practices essential to the students’ well-bej 

Do we watch for signs of physical fatigue and Prins 
tional strain in players while on the court? Do we 
encourage team captains to watch for these signs anq 
to remove players when desirable for these reasons? 
It may be necessary at the beginning of the season to 
shorten playing periods for inexperienced players 
but it is better to condition them sufficiently before 
playing begins. 

It is necessary that the faculty advisor have an en. 
thusiastic liking for the game. This, as well as thor. 
oughness, calmness, fairness, and an unbiased view, 
when carried out in the organization and administra. 
tion, will help to further improve the quality of basket. 


ball as a form of recreation. ak 


Postwar Recreation 
(Continued from Page 6) 


tion with a staff member who has had an opportunity 
to observe the studc.it during the year. Group coun- 
seling may be done successfully during the orientation 
period but later in the year individual counseling is 
mandatory for the maximum ashen of the in- 
dividual. 


Now, let us refer back to the qualifications of the 
candidate as set forth in the questionnaire. First, he 
should possess the ability to handle a playground situ- 
ation, as well as to organize and schedule athletic 
leagues, meets, tournaments, etc. That, of course, 
means that while in training he should acquire as many 
physical skills as possible and should excel in some. 
These skills should include all the skills and activities 
found in a good physical education program and should 
be adapted to all age levels from the very young to 
the very old. Not only is it important that the stu- 
dent experience these skills merely as skills, but special 
emphasis should be placed upon the professional ap- 
proach in the teaching of these skills so that the pro- 
gram of activities becomes as functional as possible and 
results in the maximum degree of transfer into the 
actual playground situation. Highly organized team 
games for both sexes should receive emphasis and the 
student should be provided with numerous opportuni- 
ties to organize and to conduct such games by way of 
actual experience in so doing through leadership oppor- 
tunities in the comprehensive intramural programs at 
the institution. 


What is the extent of the candidate’s demonstrated 
interest in nature-study projects, nature trails, etc.? 
That is merely an indication of the scope of a recreé 
ation program. It means that a course should be pro- 
vided in nature study, nature recreation, nature lore, 
etc. It also confronts us with an additional problem, 
and that is who in the institution can teach a coursé 
such as nature recreation. This course must include 
bird study, study of plants and flowers, elementary 
astronomy, elementary geology, and physiography. It 
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SOCCER BALL 


VSR 


VOLLEY BALL 


BASKETBALL 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
. (A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 


BASKETBALL 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


* For young women with college en- 
trance requirements, a four-year program 
leading to a B.S. in Education. 


* Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education, dance, and recreation or in 
physical therapy (approved by Ameri- 
can Medical Association.) 


* June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—sailing, rid- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in winter 
sports session. Desirable residences. 
Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massa- 
chusetts. 


“ABC's of Public 
Relations for Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
‘esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 


How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 


No recreation department or private group 


promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


' Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


should include such hobbies as collecting butterflig 
beetles, etc. Naturally, the ideal situation would prob. 
ably be to break this*course down into units and haye 
the respective departments make their contributions 
But again, how many college professors can grasp the 
recreational viewpoint and approach, how many pro- 
fessors are able to eliminate the extrinsic material, the 
technical terminology, all of which is of little im. 
portance to the lay nature lover. That is a problem, 
And yet, that is the type of course these students should 
have. This course should consist primarily of field 
trips, an exploration of nature as we find it, not as it 
appears in books or through the microscope. 

What is the candidate’s ability in organizing concerts 
and dramatics? In this connection, every student 
should have at least one special interest such as music, 
arts and crafts, dramatics when he enters the institution, 
If he has more than one, so much the better. The stu- 
dent should be exposed to all three through certain 
core requirements but should follow a sequence in his 
special interest. j 


What is the extent of the candidate’s demonstrated 
ability in club or group work? Here, his experiences 
as part of a group and his special training in club work 
should adequately prepare him, especially if the stu- 
dent is following a joint major in physical education 
and recreation (which, by the way, is fine insurance 
against unemployment when he leaves college). Right 
now it may be said that adult recreation is one of the 
most important courses in the curriculum for the sim- 
ple reason that from year to year men and women 60 
years of age and over are becoming more and more 
conspicuous because of retirement pensions and social 
security. These individuals must be provided for. 
Many of them never learned to play in their younger 
days and have no hobbies. Consequently, they become 
an added responsibility of the recreation department. 

With reference to all the personality traits mentioned 
in the questionnaire, let us hope that all of them will 
be concomitants of the training program of these stu- 
dents. 


And now we come to the climax of the entire train- 
ing program, the actual application, the actual doing 
of all that which came before, and that is the super- 
vised practice. What provisions must be made in as- 
signing students to local recreation agencies for prac- 
tice in recreation leadership to assure its maximum 
value to students and the agencies? There may be some 
objection to field practice in that students may pick 
up bad practices. This criticism may be justified if 
the practice consists primarily of whistle blowing. Pro- 
fessional education prescribes practice as a part of its 
curriculum. Practice teaching is specified as a requife- 
ment for a certificate to teach and usually one or more 
years is demanded before a permanent certificate is 
granted. Professional education which provides only 
theory without practice is certainly on the defensive. 
Any kind of practice is better than none. A student 
ordinarily will not have time to set up deeply rooted 
bad practices. Also, good practice is much better un- 
derstood and appreciated by one with a bad. practice 
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Here's What Swimmers Ask Por 


SWIM FINS 


193—Headshaped PUT A NEW KICK IN SWIMMING 
Moulded Aviator 


with Chin Strap 
Watertight Feature 
White Only 


$5.33 Dozen 


200—Smooth, Flat 
Diver, White Only 


$2.73 Dozen 


HELP EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS 
Amazing Speed — Great Fun — Less Effort 
Order by Shoe Sizes 
$8.65 A Pair 


SPECIALTY CAPS 


194—U. S. Howland 
$7.07 Dozen 


198—Lane Stay Dry 
$6.66 Dozen 


White Only 
Assorted Designs 


CHAMOIS 
BANDEAU 
NEW PLASTIC AQUA-TITE 
COVERING ON BALSA WOOD 
any bathing Patent Pending 
Ne 200 Invaluable when practising and teaching 


Red . . . Royal $5.00 each; F. O. B., N. Y. 


. $5.60 Dozen Prompt Delivery 


Scientifically designed with grips 
in the proper holding position. 


- OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


Now offers the degree 


Master of Science in Physical Education 


Four Fields of Specialization 
_ Excellent Facilities — Liberal Scholarships 


Corrective Physical Education—Remedial ef- 
fects of exercise or modified activity. 


The Dance in Physical Education—Children’s 
rhythms, modern dance, folk and country 
dance, tap dance. 


Recreation Supervision—in camp, club, social 
center, summer playground. 


Sports—Techniques, officiating, organizations. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND INFORMA- 
TION ON PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES. 


Department of Physical Education 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton -Massachusetts 


You trust its quality 


than by one who has not had any opportunity to oh. 
serve or participate in practice. Unsupervised practice 
experience is good, but directed and supervised prag. 
tice experience is much better. After all, it is the appl. 
cation of theory to practice that is difficult to learn, 
Any child can give a perfect recitation on some health 
law, but to actually apply it in practice and to establish 
the principle in the form of a behavior pattern has en. 
grossed the best effort of the conscientious teacher or 
parent. So, too, with recreation. Practical skill grows 
only through solving the problems of practice, Ajj 
students in training should be given this experience 
under favorable conditions, conditions under which the 
practice can be well supervised by cooperating leaders 
or teachers who know the theory and who can relate the 
theory to the problems arising in the practice situa- 
tion. This directed experience may be provided in 
several ways. First, the college staff or cooperating 
teachers may supervise practice in off-campus local 
recreation centers. Second, 'this may be accomplished 
by selected off-campus recreation personnel who are 
good trainers of young leaders. Third, experience may 
be acquired through the help of a thoroughly caordi- 


nated staff of cooperating members from both the col- © 


lege staff and recreation leaders who have a thorough 


- understanding of the leader objectives in mind, and 


who will from time to time assist the students in not 
only self-evaluation but, through well-timed confer- 
ences, assist the students by comparative evaluations. A 
practice program of this kind must realize results. 


Our problem is to turn out thoroughly integrated, 
qualified leaders of recreation ; let us dedicate ourselves 
to this job. 


A Decalogue of Principles 


(Continued from Page 5) 


That the activities and methods pro- 
ducing an objective extroverted flow . 
of consciousness are more to be desired 
than those which turn the individual 
upon himself towards an introverted 
development. 


This principle, based as it is upon the well known 
facts of the psychosomatic relationships, sounds the 
death knell for body-building, body-worship, and self- 
adulation.. It explains the unhappy fate of weight-lift- 


.ing, the ballet, and too much form in anything. It 


explains why golf to many is such a confusing mass of 
frustrations in which the player, desperately striving 
to remember his knee, elbow, and chin, flukes his shot 
through self-consciousness as surely as the speaker com- 
plains of gastric butterflies when he worries more about 
the impression he will make than about what he has 
to say. The exhibitionist, the poseur, may be products 
of this method, and our selections of activities and our 
methods of teaching can avoid these outcomes frequent- 
ly by directing the flow of consciousness outward—on 
the ball, the mountain, ‘the choreography, or the wel- 
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GET SET FOR 


CHAMPION 


BASEBALL SEASON 


Hand These Books to Your Squad 


* * * * * * * 


Give your team a “Big-League Brush-Up” in 
fundamental baseball—by two of the greatest 
teachers in the game. ‘ 


Twenty-five years of big league experience in 
“The Defensive Game’”’ by Lew Fonseca—bet- 
ter known as “Professor of Baseball.” Easy-to- 
get, ready-to-use tips on ““The Offensive Game” 
by Ethan Allen, Head Baseball Coach, Yale 
University. 


Thirty-four famous major league stars (like Feller, 
Greenberg, Keller, Ott) pose for the many ac- 
tion photos that show exactly how to pitch, 
catch, hit, run, and field. All these authentic 
pointers and pictures packed into two 32-page 
manuals. Here are the basic principles you 
stress in daily practice sessions—now in per- 
manent reference form. Real coaching help— 
presented in pointed, personal, big-league 
style. Plus important training and condition- 
ing tips to help keep your team in top shape. 


Special offer allows coaches or athletic directors 
to order quantities for their teams without in- 
cluding usual box top requirements. Just at- 
tach your check or money order to cover cost 


of printing and mailing (5c per book). No ad-. 
‘vertising included in these manuals. 


‘‘Wheaties’’ and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” 


* 


Favorite training dish of many coaches and 
athletes—that’s Wheaties. You'll really ap- 
preciate the good nourishment in those rich 
whole wheat flakes. And you’re sure to like 
Wheaties hearty flavor. Try that famous 


WHEATIES 


“Breakfast 
of 


Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Breakfast of Champions”—tomorrow morning. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


COACHES’ ORDER FORM 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 394 
623 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota * 
Please send me ___——_—scopies of ““The Defensive Game” by Lew Fonseca ~ 
and __ copies of ‘‘The Offensive Game” by Ethan Allen. I enclose 5c 
for each book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. * 

* 


School or Organization 


are registered trade marks of General Mills. 
Inc., sponsors of the Wheaties “Library of 

s.’ You are invited to write for sample 
copies of the baseball books described above. 
Your introductory copies will include a list of 
18 books in the Wheaties ‘‘Library of Sports.”’ 


Street 


City : State 


* * * * * * * 
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For Dependability 


NARRAGANSETT | 


Physical Fitness 
Equipment 


Established 
1869 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
Providence, R. I. Dept. A. 


“A Winning Team Needs a Good Mat” 


. . . In highly competitive sports, the team 
with the best equipment stands the best 
chance of winning. Specify NATIONAL 
Gym Mats for there’s no finer mat made. 
A full 2” of platen-processed genuine ani- 
mal hair-felt is hand tufted between tough, 
durable 24 oz. canvas duck. Strong walls 
that won't break down, double-stitched and 
riveted handles that wear like iron. Wis- 
consin’s famous boxing coach Johnny 
Walsh_ says, “I can honestly recommend 
National Boxing Mats’’. 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET .. . of 
helpful ‘Pointers’ on boxing in your 
school. 


National Sports Equip- 

ment Co. 

oN 362 No. Marquette St. 
a‘ Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Created by NISSEN—First Name in Trampolining — the 1947 
Flashfold Trampoline represents the latest step in America’s 
popular gymnastic sport. Folds quickly and compactly. Write 
for FREE Literature. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Avenue NW Cedar Rapids, lowa 


PANZER COLLEGE 


oF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years and three cum- 
mers. The college is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


fare of the opponent. We in physical education haye, 
responsibility, shared with other influences, to be 
for producing the more productive, socially useful per. 
sonality. 
EicHtH: That physical education, far from being 
an isolated and quite foreign element 
within the curriculum of American edy- 
cation contains within it elements quite 
identical with the other expressive arts, 

It is no accident that physical education has histor}. 
cally and now cultivated a lively correlation with music 
and art, drama and literature. No singular off-shoot 
is our solid development of dance in all its forms asq 
means of human expression. These relationships are 
to be expected. Anything else would be foreign to the 
way people have always lived. The ceremony and fes- 
tival, the pageant and party have always and do now 
call for a natural and inevitable relationship of move. 
ment to all the others. We can well forget entirely, if 
we ever entertained the idea, that a physical education 
involves only games and athletics, and that all else is 
completely incomprehensible. 


NintH: That physical education stands upon its 
own feet as a profession, solidly within 
the scientific and social culture of the 
race, beholden to no other group, but 
ready to work cooperatively with other 
professions for human betterment. 

The old inferiority complex we used to have is fad- 
ing away. We are more sure now of our contribu- 
tion. Soon it will be that those educators who do not 
see the values inherent in a physical education will 
themselves have lost their intellectual integrity. The 
process of human development cannot remain forever 
obscured by the dust of academic tradition. Our pro- 
fession is soundly established. We have within our own 
ranks people of great intellectual strength and from 
other professions we have been assisted by great and 
significant revelations concerning the social and organic 
importance of the kind of education with which we 
deal. Once we lived in the back yard of education 
under the shadow of medicine. We do so no longer. 
Our contribution to human development is sufficiently 
in the open now to allow us to say with a modest 
assurance that we can and do make, not supplementary 
additions to growth and development, but unique and 
original ones. 


TENTH: That the high quality of leadership is the 
primary desideratum of this as of other 
professions, and that the American uni- 
versity must keep its standards high and 
its efforts unremitting for the selection 
and preparation of intelligent, well equip- 
ped, and cultured women and men teachers 
of physical education. : 

We need leaders. All of education needs leaders. 
Where education has failed to meet national crises tt 
has failed in leadership. Where physical education 
sometimes goes awry and runs madly down some dead- 
end street it does so because its leadership takes tt 
there. Teachers everywhere must be taught to think, 
to discriminate, to evaluate, to teach. Certainly in phy- 
sical education we have had enough of those who remain 
in the ruc of tradition. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Manufacturers of TENNIS + SOCCER - VOLLEY - WATER POLO - PLAYGROUND 
AND HAND BALLS - FOOTBALLS - BASKETBALLS AND SOFT BALLS YY 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. + PENN-CRAFT PARK «+ JEANNETTE, PENNA. 


Quality is up and cost is down on these wonder- 
ful new athletic balls by PENNSYLVANIA. Each 
one is official in size, weight, shape and per- 
formance ... and each one will outwear any 
official ball you're used to using. 

The PERMA-HIDE cover, a PENNSYLVANIA 
exclusive, is the answer to the sensational superi- 
ority in wearing quality...modern mass 
production is the answer to the lower original cost. 

Sowhen you buy, budget or specify athletic balls 
this Spring, set your sights on PENNSYLVANIA as 
the standard of quality. For these balls meet the 
quality standard set by PENNSYLVANIA tennis 
balls, and PENNSYLVANIA builds more tennis 
balls than any one else in the world. Get in 
touch with your athletic goods jobber today. 


THESE BALLS 
COVERED WITH 


PERMA-HIDE is the Pennsylvania name for a new, tough, scuff-proof one 
piece, molded cover that “feels” like a conventional cover, handles better 


and wears three times as long. Available only on Pennsylvania bolls. 
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Nor need American universities apologize for their 
existing curriculums in physical and health education. 
They are strangely constructed in some places, that is 
true, and the academic eyebrow raises sometimes when 
we abuse the privilege of giving academic credit by 
awarding it to mastery which involved no intellectual- 
izing. But by and large our curriculums are stable 
and reputable. We know in general how to build them 
and as the years go on the physical education teacher 
graduating from one of our universities will measure up 
perfectly with the professional bachelor in other fields. 


Thus the decalogue of principles is completed. It 
is the fulfillment of the first cycle of growth, the her- 
itage which our predecessors have left us. These are 
the directions physical education is now taking. «>» 


An Open Letter 


(Continued from Page 10) 


it remains the same art form. The widening gap be- 
tween educational dance and concert dance is an un- 
fortunate result of using dance for ends other than those 
of an art. 


vil 
Dance is not a Medium for the Transmission of 
Democracy.—None of the arts is a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of a particular political system or a specific set 
of political ideas. Dance is no exception to this rule. 


It is true that the freedom of a democracy is friendly to © 


the development of the arts. Regardless of the changes 
in party government, the arts can go their way, rela- 
tively free from political controls. The arts under a 
political dictatorship are beset with numerous diffi- 
culties, as is seen in Russia today. But it must be 
remembered that many marvelous works of art have 
been produced throughout the ages under authoritarian 


NEW MUSIC 


Specially Written For 


DANCERS 


MODERN—TAP—BALLET 


With Detailed Descriptions, in the Longer Numbers, of Action, 
taging, Costumes, Etc. 


FREDA D. MILLER 


Composer and Accompanist for 
Hanya Holm, Humphrey-Weidman, N. Y. University 
Colorado College, Wellesley College, Etc. 


Horsemanship Trainin Course. Pack Camp Leadership 

m ourse. a eacher Train Courses in Body 

EREDA. MILLER te: Mechanics. Dance, Art, halle, 
216 East 70th St. New York 21, N. Y. PI.-9-2820 


regimes. To say that... “democracy is a prepoteg 
factor in the growth of the arts” is not quite accurate? 


To say, furthermore, that “only in a democracy , |. 
can the arts concern themselves with anything but the 
child’s wish or the infantile adult’s dream” is a mis 
representation of historical facts.* Long before demoe. 
racy came into being many serious and challenging 
works of art were produced. The arts of the Renais. 
sance, especially painting, can hardly be said to bea 
childish wish. The music of Bach could never fy 
considered an adult dream. 


It is certainly true, however, that by the end of the 
nineteenth century the subject matter of the balle 
and dance had degenerated into mere froth. Modem 
dance, during its short life, has used a great variety 
of subjects for its themes. Modern dance has grown 
and developed in a democratic society and has de 
rived much of its material from the American heritage. 
But to suppose that there is more than a general cop. 
nection between the rise of modern dance and the 
existence of American democracy is an assumption 
that would be difficult to prove. 


In a democracy the artist and the teacher have the 
great advantage of being able to work and produce 
with relative freedom. One cannot say, however, that 
art is an outgrowth of democracy, any more than it is 
an outgrowth of the feudal system or of monarchy, The 
arts appear to have a life of their own. As Roger Fry 
says, 

. . . if we consider this special spiritual activity of art 
we find it no doubt open at times to influences from life, but 
in the main self-contained; we find the rhythmic sequences of 


change determined much more by its own internal forces than 
by external forces. 


Vill 

Dance Cannot Cure the World of All Its Ilis—To 
make exaggerated claims for the quick, cure-all benefits 
of education is to lay oneself open to the charge of un 
reality. The process of education is a prolonged one. 
Attitudes change at a snail’s pace. Men learn very 
slowly by experience. 

Dance in education cannot cure the world of all its 
ills. Dance cannot bring about the existence of one 


2Ruth Radir. Modern Dance. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1944, page 27. 

3Ibid, page 15-16. 

4Roger Fry. Vision and Design. London: Chatto and 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
July and August—Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 


AMOS L. CHALIF 
LEON VARKAS 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


FRANCES L. CHALIF 


PACO CANSINO 5 Tex instructive 
EDWARD SINCLAIR EANNE PETERSON * 3 Folk Dance Books 
FRED C. FREDDIN 18 
Est. 41 yrs. Winter & Summer School courses “Snowflakes” 
/ — Intensive professional and teachers’ Music & Descrip. $7.50 
ad Diploma awarded. ——~ ce * Mail Order Catalogue upon request. 


Steinway Hall 504-508 


% DANCES _ by Louis H. Cholif 


Teachable and Useful 
t Books 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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world. It is very doubtful if teaching congressmen to 
dance would do much toward furthering international 
enlightenment. This writer does not quite see how 
the study of modern dance, for example, can lead to 
an understanding of the tensions and conflicts between 
nations. 

Too often, the proponents of dance in education have 
looked a bit foolish in the eyes of the general public 
by making sweeping statements about their subject. 
During the recent war, dance was pressed into the 
service of the physical fitness program with far too 
much rapidity and with far too little thought for the 
real purpose of dance. Undoubtedly, dance can be of 
great help during a war crisis, but ‘mainly if it is con- 
sidered as dance, and not a means toward physical 
fitness. 

Teachers of dance have an important job to do. That 
job is to develop an enthusiasm for dance and an under- 
standing of it in the hearts of their students. Dancers 
and teachers need not rush to get on every new band- 
wagon which comes along. There is no need to justify 
their work in any grounds other than dance. To re- 
ceive, in some degree, the enjoyment and exaltation 
which comes from participation in an art form is a 
task at once difficult and rewarding. Let every teacher 
be satisfied to do just that. pm 


Foreign Students 


(Continued from Page 38) 


for learning individual and dual sports which have so important 
a place in our program. 

Miss Thomson is a keen sportswoman, She has tried her 
hand at many of the sports and is an excellent hockey player. 
She is also interested in the dance and spent last summer in 
Colorado at the Perry-Mansfield Camp. She is interested in 
all phases of physical education and is taking every opportunity 
to observe the various aspects of the program at college, sec- 
ondary, and elementary school levels. She also hopes to see 
something of our community recreation programs. 

As can be seen, these three young women are very interested 
in our American methods and program, and we feel that they 
give to our American students a new and useful point of view. 
We welcome these students most heartily and hope that they 
are but wearing the path for other young women to come to 
this country to work and play with our American girls——By 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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Editorials 


(Continued from Page 8) 


bends, so grows the tree.” Elementary school chil- 
dren are in the vital stages of physical growth and 
development. Health with all of its implications, 
health service to give the child a chance to live, healthy 
environment to give him a way to live, and a pro- 
gram of wholesome activity to give him the joy 
in living and the physical development to continue 
to live—this is health and this is every child’s heri- 
tage—By Helen Manley, U. S. Office of Education. 
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PROTECTION FOR 


THE HEALTH-O-SWIM “Safety in 


NOSE CLIP Swimming” 


Protects Sinus 
@ Teaches correct breathing form. 

@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
‘trouble by keeping water out ef nose. 
Approved by Swimming Coaches 
Physicians and Health Educators. 


At your local Drug, 
Sporting Goods or Dept. 
¥ store. Or write: 


HEALTH -0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 


Choose CAPEZIO 
Footwear and Accessories 
for Dance In Education 


Wear the scientifically crafted footwear and access- 
ories Capezio has created tur famous professional 
dancers for over 50 years!* Send for our free PE cata- 
logue, illustrating a wide selection of scientifically 
designed footwear and accessories for Modern Dance 
and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 


* Established 1887 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
New York @ Boston @ Chicago Los Angeles 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 
Agencies in all leading cities 
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Ballroom 


DANCE RECORDS 


DESIGNED FOR DANCING BY ALBERT BUTLER 


THE STANDARDIZED RECORD 
FOR DANCE PARTIES 
AND TEACHING 


NOW AVAILABLE— 

Six Albums of Four Records each 

@ Standard FOXTROT Favorites 

@ Modern FOXTROT. Hits 

@ WALTZES 
@ RUMBAS 

@ SAMBAS 

@ TANGOS 


‘Ballroom Discs’? feature— 
Authentic Rhythmic Accents 
No Vocals — Strict Tempos 


Write for literature to 


ALBERT BUTLER SCHOOL 


36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 
See Article “Classic Social Dance” in May issue. 
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New Books - - - 


Insight and Personality Adjustment. Therese Benedek. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th St., 301 pages, $4.00. 
This book presents the basic essentials of human relation- 

ships. The author discusses not so much the actual trials and 
errors of readjustment but the emotional bases psychologically 
responsible for them. It is directed mainly to those whose 
professional work will consist of helping persons in every 
walk of life during the years to come while the influence of 
war is still being felt. It is designed particularly for social 
workers, clergymen, teachers, and counselors, as well as for 
psychologists. 

Learn and Live. Clara M. Olson and Norman D. Fletcher. 
New York: Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, 1946. 101 pages, $1.00. 

This is the story of the Sloan Experiment in Applied 
Economics now being carried out in certain universities and 
teachers’ colleges. The purpose of the experiment was to dis- 
cover whether school instruction in the regularly approved 
subjects could be so organized as to raise the level of living 
among low-income groups in rural communities. Three lo- 
cales were chosen; in Kentucky it was decided to concentrate 
on matters relating to food; in Florida, housing; and in Ver- 
mont, clothing. It is hoped that the volume will answer many 
questions put to the authors by educators, and also that it 
will be used by teachers’ colleges in showing their students 
what teachers may do to improve levels of living in lower- 
income group communities. 

Health Care of the Family. Ramona L. Todd and Ruth B. 
Freeman. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1946. 530 
pages, $3.00. 

This book is designed to present the basic facts and prac- 
tical applications of health care for the family group. Con- 
sideration is given to environmental disease control and ac- 
cident prevention, problems relating to reproduction, indi- 
vidual health problems, and home care of the sick. The 
material was selected to meet the need of college students for 
a textbook on family health conservation, but it should prove 
equally helpful to others interested in family care. 

The Money Value of a Man, Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. 
Lotka. New York: Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th St. 
1946 (rev.). 205 pages, $6.00. 

This is the result of «a series of studies concerned with 
the development of figures showing the money value of per- 
sons at various ages according to the amount of their earnings. 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


In addition to its usefulness in the insurance field it wif] be 
of interest to health officers and other workers jn social 
fields who will welcome evidence of the costliness of disease 
and premature death in order to demonstrate to local, stagaia 
and federal business men that money spent on public hygiengll 
is well invested. 
Child Development and the Curriculum. Arthur T. Jes 

and associates. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachgammmm 

College, Columbia University, 1946. 266 pages, $275, 

This volume is concerned with implications of the chilly 
development point of view and of research findings ip thel 
field of child development. Developmental tendencies ayia 
forms of behavior prominent at various levels as the chia 
goes from early infancy to adulthood are outlined. Thy 
material should be of value to those in charge of in-seryieg 
courses in child development and in curriculum improvement 


Recent Articles - - - 


“Maintenance and Recreation.” D. B. Dyer. Recreation, 
July, 1946. (Suggestions for departments of parks and recre. 
ation to iron out their disagreements over use of facilities.) 

“A City Goes to Town.” Earl A. Collins. Recreation. July, 
1946. (Hew Jefferson City, Mo., organized a successful city 
recreational program.) 

“What Constitutes a Good Elementary School?” Summary 
of Report of Southern States Work Conference. Journal of 
School Health. September, 1946. (Discussion of kinds of 
behavior which are considered important and which elementary 
schools should try to develop.) 

“Facts About Athlete’s Foot.” A. Link Koven. Hygeia, 
November, 1946. (“Do’s” and “Don'ts” in the treatment of 
this common skin infection.) 

“Organizing Recreation in a Small Community.” D. B. 
Dyer. Recreation. September, 1946. (Promotion and organiza- 
tion of a year-round public recreation program in a com- 
munity of 1,500 population.) 

“Dieting Should be Sensible.” Maida Marshall. Health, 
October, 1946. (Common sense hints in dieting.) 

“Draft-Age Fun in the Postwar World.” Phyllis Trione. 
Recreation. December, 1946. (A plan for taking care of the 
recreational needs of the above-teen-agers, the young adults.) 

“How Old is Old?” George Lawton. Hygeia. December, 
1946. (The author points out that we are only as old as 
society says we are, that old age is a way of life, nota 
matter of duration.) 
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National Recreation Association. & 
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